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Ripken will attend the University’s Commencement ceremony in May. 


Brokaw, Ripken to 
be honored by JHU 


BY AUDREY HENDERSON 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


NBC Nightly News anchor Tom 
Brokaw and former Baltimore Ori- 
oles infielder Cal Ripken, Jr. will re- 
ceive Honorary Doctorate of Humane 
Letters degrees from Johns Hopkins 
University during the afternoon di- 
ploma ceremony at Commencement | 
on May 23. 

According to Paula Berger, chair of | 
the Honorary Degrees Committee and 
Vice Provost for Academic Affairs and 
International Programs, Brokaw and 
Ripken were selected because of out- 
standing achievements in their fields. 

“Tom Brokaw has had a very dis- 
tinguished career asa journalist,” said 
Berger. “He has been inducted into 
the Television and Broadcasting Hall 
of Fame and has received sev 
Emmys for special reports.” 

Brokaw, who will deliver the Com- 
mencement address, has been the 
anchor and managing editor of NBC 
Nightly News with.Tom Brokaw since 
1983. It is not customary for Com- 


Fewer 
vendors 
for Spring 
Fair 2002 


BY ANNA HUTCHINSON 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTErR 


ren 





After the University changed its 
open space protocols last year, large 
events like Spring Fair were forced 
onto Garland Field. Spring Fair 2002 
will again be held on Garland Field 


but with a new layout and fewer ven- | 


dors to adjust for spatial issues faced 
last year. 

“Last year they tried to put all the 
booths of the quads on Garland field 
and it didn’t work. There has been this 
huge transition between being on the 


quads and not being on the quads, but | 


Spring Fair is still successful,” Spring 
Fair 2002 co-Chair Yue-Yung Hu said. 
Before last year, all the activities 
involved with Spring Fair were con- 
centrated on the University’s three 
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mencement speakers to receive hon- 
orary degrees from the University, 
making Brokaw’s selection as a re- 
cipient more unique. 
“Students grew up watching Tom 
Brokaw on the news,” said Stephen 
CONTINUED ON Pace A3 
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Students vote in Council referenda 


Amendment B wins out over Amendment A 


BY YASMIN MADRASWALA 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


On Monday, the student body 
voted on two different Student Coun- 
cil (StuCo) Constitution reforms. At 
StuCo’s weekly meeting Tuesday 
night, it was announced that the Stu- 
dent Council Constitution proposal 
known as Amendment B passed with 
341 votes. The other proposal, known 
as Amendment A, received 231 votes, 
and 102 people voted for no change 
to the constitution. 

Both of the amendments outlined 
different changes for the Student 
Council Constitution. Amendment 


| A called for a clear division between 


policy issues and social program- 
ming. It transfers the responsibility 
of social programming from Student 
Council to the Hopkins Organiza- 
tion for Programming (HOP). Stu- 
dent Council’s size would decrease 
from 29 members to 19 members, 
which includes four senators per class, 
as well as the Student Council chair, 
the HOP Chair and the Student Ac- 
tivities Commission (SAC) Chair. 
The senators would serve on differ- 


| ent committees including Academic 


Affairs, Communications and Selec- 
tion, Community Relations, Diver- 
sity and Homewood Student Affairs. 


The HOP would have 20 elected pro- 
grammers thatserve onaschool-wide 
programming committee and four 
class programming committees. 

AmendmentB includeda revision 
of Student Council’s line of succes- 
sion by outlining what to do in case of 
a permanent vacancy. For example, if 
the office of the Student Council Presi- 
dent or any other Student Council 
executive office is vacant, then the 
remaining Executive Board officers 
would appoint a successor with the 
approval of Student Council through 
amajority vote. Theamendmentalso 
reserves the right for Student Council 
to revoke the constitution and by- 
laws ofall committees, therefore add- 
ing flexibility to addand change com- 
mittees. 

Students who voted for the pro- 
posals had to rank their choices for 
Amendment A, Amendment B and 
no change. Some students felt that 
they could not comment on the pro- 
posals because they did not know 


enough information abouteitherone. | 
Students did have the opportunity to | 


look at summaries of the proposals, 


or at the proposed constitutions un- | 


der each proposal. 
Freshman Liz Kim said, 


over Amendment A and I think | 


CONTINUED ON PAGE A5 





Posters ripped down, defaced 


BY JESSICA VALDEZ 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Posters advertising the events of 
the Middle Eastern Student Associa- 
tion (MESA), the Coalition of 
Hopkins Activists for Israel (CHAI) 
and the Diverse Sexuality and Gen- 
der Alliance (DSAGA) have recently 
been defaced and torn down in vari- 
ouslocationson the Homewood cam- 
pus, said representatives of the three 
student organizations. 

According to MESA President 
Samar Malek, MESA posters were 
found defaced or completely missing 
from prime campus locations, most 
notably at the Hut, Levering and 
McCoy. A poster publicizing the re- 
cent Israeli-Palestinian debate on 
April 19 was covered with the words, 
“Kill all Palestinians,” said Malek. 

Former president of CHAI Yonit 
Golub said that 200 posters on the Up- 
per Quad, the Lower Quad and the 
beach were found either missing or 


| defacedonlythreehoursaftertheywere 


posted on Israeli Independence Day, 
April 17. Moreover, the club’s banner 
on the Breezeway that read “We stand 


| with Israel now more than ever” was 


defaced with the words, “Free Pales- 
tine,” said Golub. 

While DSAGA has encountered 
fewer incidents of poster defacement 
than in past years, it has suffered from 
widespread poster removal, said 
Jonathan Groce, DSAGA director of 
operations and cultural liaison to the 
Student Activities Commission (SAC). 

“When we started postering for 
Awareness Days, we posted about 150 
of them,” said Amanda Corby, 
DSAGA publicity officer. “And 
maybe two days after, almost half of 
them were missing or postered over.” 

In an immediate response to the 
incidents, Malek called the Office of 
Residential Life, filed a report with se- 
curity and even contacted Dean of Stu- 
dents Susan Boswell, who subsequently 
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MESA President Samar Malek and her officers found defaced posters in 
the hallway outside the Hut this week. Racial slurs defaced the posters. 


sent out an e-mail to the entire Univer- 
sity condemning the acts and calling 
for their cessation, said Malek. 

Golub said she sent an e-mail in- 
forming Boswell of the incident and 
requesting a meeting to discuss fur- 
ther action. Boswell said she only re- 
cently received the e-mail and has yet 
to respond to Golub. 

“There need to be guidelines as to 
what goes up on campus and what can 
happen to it,” said Golub. “Anything 
that goes up ought to be respected.” 

Malekhasalso filedacomplaintwith 
the Arab American Anti-Discrimina- 
tion Committee and the Department 
of Justice, Civil Rights Division. 

“(The incident] is documented,” 
said Malek. “And [the organizations] 
take a look to see what the adminis- 
tration does given the situation.” 

Neither Boswell nor Associate 
Dean of Students Dorothy Sheppard 
expressed concern over the com- 
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plaints filed with the organizations. 

“Itdoesn’t concern me. [would sim- 
ply tell [the groups] what we have done 
and restate our policies,” said Boswell. 
“But I think [filing the complaints] was 
a very legitimate thing to do.” 

Currently, the students respon- 
sible for the acts remain unidentified, 
making it difficult to take further ac- 
tion, said Boswell. 

If suspects are identified, Sheppard 
said, “we would havea student conduct 
hearing and the board would decide 
what the penalty would be.” 

However, Sheppard also was not 

CONTINUED ON PAGE AS 
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BoE co-Chair Erika Stoddard, seated, assists a junior in voting Monday. 


_Amendment A campaign appeals outcome 





BY LIZ STEINBERG 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NeEws-LETTER 


Student supporters of Amend- 
ment A, the proposed Student Coun- 
cil Constitutional revision are appeal- 
ing the results of this week’s election 


| and calling for the disqualification of 
“T looked | 


Amendment B, the winning amend- 
ment. Supporters of Amendment A 
say their case was misrepresented re- 
| peatedly by the opposition over the 
course of what some people involved 
with the election process calleda dirty 
race. 

Amendment A’s drafters, Eric 
Leslie, Stephen Goutman, April Land, 
Morgan MacDonald and Jenny 
Chiang, submitted their appeal to the 
Board of Elections (BoE) at 8:59 p.m. 


| on Tuesday, less than an hour after 


| the board announced Amendment 


B’s 341 to 231-vote victory at this 
week’s Student Council meeting. Ac- 


| cording to the BoE policy, appeals 





must be submitted within 24‘ hours 


| after the polls close, which was 9 p.m. 


Monday night. 

“We believe Amendment B should 
be disqualified because of their mul- 
tipleand repeated misrepresentations 
of Amendment A during their cam- 
paigning. Their misrepresentation 
served to confuse and scare voters 


about the issues and tainted the deci- 
sion-making process,” wrote the ap- 
pellants. 

If B were disqualified, A, as the 
option with the second-highest num- 
ber of votes, would then win. 

During the course ofthe campaign, 
Goutman, Class of 2002 president, 
filed eight campaigning violation 
complaints with the BoE. Three were 
ruled in his favor. 

At several points, Amendment B 
supporters stated that the Student Ac- 
tivities Commission (SAC) would be 
eliminated and student groups would 
not be able to operate under Amend- 
ment A, according to Goutman, who 
said they knew this was not true. SAC 
Chair Noel DeSantos made the offen- 
sive statement during the April 15 Gen- 
eral Assembly meeting and again dur- 
ing an SAC Executive Board meeting 
while telling liaisons to vote against 
Amendment A, for example. 

“J would call the behavior of the 
Amendment B people extremely un- 
ethical,” said Goutman. “I think their 
McCarthy-like tactics —theirscaretac- 
tics — are totally unnecessary for this 
campus.... The behavior that they’ve 
illustrated shows that none of them 


_ deserve a spot on Student Council.” 


In addition, B, which was drafted 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A5 





Class officer election 
results announced 


BY JULIANNA FINELLI 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


‘The results of the sophomore, jun- 
ior and senior class elections held 
Monday were announced at this 
week’s Student Council meeting. Also 
announced was the outcome of the 
referenda vote. 

The winners for next year’s senior 
offices were Ravi Kavasery for presi- 
dent (95 votes), Sarah Cummings for 
vice-president (87 votes), Tara 
Feehan for secretary/treasurer (88 
votes) and Katie Pittaway, Omer 
Taviloglu and Chris Cunico for rep- 
resentatives (65, 75, and 81 votes, re- 
spectively). All officers were re-elected 


encumbents of their current position, 
with the exception of Pittaway. Only 
9.5 percent of current juniors voted, 
giving the lowest voter turnout of any 
class. According to Board of Elections 
(BoE) co-Chair Fahad Khan, this could 
be due to the fact that only one race was 
contested; Kavasery, Cummings and 
Feehan ran unopposed. 

The results for next year’s junior 
class offices favored Simone Chen for 
president (151 votes), Lindsay Allen 
for vice-president (139 votes), Aaron 
Ong for secretary/treasurer (213 
votes) and Patience Boudreaux and 
Anuja Vora for representatives (188 
and 183 votes, respectively). Chenand 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 
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BY FRED BAERKIRCHER 
Cotorapo Darty (U. Cotorapo) 


(U-WIRE) BOULDER, Colo. - As 
workers toiled to repair fire damage 
at University of Colorado’s Kittredge 
West Friday, notes posted at each of 
the dormitory’s doors advised resi- 
dents police still are seeking a suspect 
in what investigators believe to be an 
arson attempt. 

University police say at roughly 
3:35 p.m. Wednesday, a resident of 
Kittredge West called to report a fire 
on the first floor of that dormitory. 
Members of the Boulder Fire Depart- 
ment responded, along with CU Po- 
lice Department officers. A press re- 
lease issued by CUPD shortly after 
the incident states two fires were 
started on the first floor of the build- 
ing and extinguished. 

“One was ina lounge, and one was 
in the vending-room area,” police 
spokesman Lt. Tim McGraw told the 
Colorado Daily Friday. “The poten- 
tial fora disaster is certainly thereina 
case like this.” 

McGraw added a third fire, also 
located in the lounge area, also was 
attempted. That fire was not reported 
in the initial release, he said, because 
it had “self-extinguished” before of- 
ficers arrived. He noted building 
materials and furnishings of dormi- 
tories are chosen in part for their fire- 
resistant qualities. 

As fortheremaining fires, McGraw 
said, “one of our officers was there so 
quickly that the fire was still present.” 

He said the officer extinguished 
that fire with an extinguisher located 
in the building. McGraw noted ef- 
forts to extinguish the fires were aided 
by the building’s fire-suppression sys- 


AROUND THE COUNTRY 
Dorm arson suspected at Colorado 


tem. Onesprinkler activated over one 
of the fires, McGraw said. 

Police say the residence hall was 
evacuated following the incident, and 
no injuries were reported. About 380 
students live in the building, accord- 
ing to the press release. No students 
were displaced by the fires. The press 
release stated damage was estimated 
at around $5,000. 

McGraw declined to divulge details 
ofhow the fires were constructed, since 
the case is under active investigation. 
He said because multiple points of ori- 
gin were found for the fires, the inci- 
dentis being investigatedasanarsonby 
both CUPD and BED. 

“They certainly were incendiary,” 
BFD Chief Larry Donner said of the 
fires. “They weren’t accidental.” 

Boulder County Crime Stoppers 
has offered a $500 reward for infor- 
mation leading to an arrest in the 
case. CU housing Director Deborah 
Coffin said her department has 
pledged to match that amount. 

McGraw said as of Friday, police 
had not received any tips related to 
the case. He added investigators at 
that time did not know how many 
people were involved in the arson at- 
tempt. He said the mid-afternoon 
timing of the incident was not neces- 
sarily unusual, since activity levels in 
that area of the dormitory at that time 
are relatively low. 

“We're still hoping to develop 
some leads in this,” he said. 

Coffin said in the wake of the inci- 
dent, security measures at the dorm 
have been increased through stepped- 
up patrols by night security, resident 
assistants and CUPD officers. As of Fri- 
day, she said, there had not been any 
additional incidents of that nature re- 
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policy at conference 


College of Arts and Sciences senior who 


THE Datty Free Press (Boston U.) —_—~_ alleges she was sexually assaulted on 


(U-WIRE) BOSTON - The presi- 

- dent of the Greater Boston chapter of 
the National Organization for Women 
decried Boston University’s (BU) han- 
dling of sexual assault Saturday at a 
conferenceat Northeastern University. 

“What we're seeing at BU is in- 
dicative of what we’re seeing else- 
where,” said Andrea Lee, president of 
NOW’s Greater Boston chapter. 
“What we’re seeing is dreadfully in- 
adequate counseling and education 
about what sexual assault is.” 

Lee also criticized school admin- 
istrators and called for increased at- 
tention to student concerns. 

“What we're seeing are administra- 
tions that aren’t listening to students,” 
she said. “We implore campus admin- 
istrations to listen to their students.” 

BU student Meghann Horner, a 





Jan. 31 at her off-campus apartment, 
addressed the audience about her per- 
sonal experiences with administrators. 
Horner, who claims BU mishandled 
her case, said the University should be 
clear in its written policies. 

“T want there to be a definition of 
what rape is,” Horner said, adding 
she believes students who are victims 
of sexual assault should be given im- 
munity and BU should expand its 
counseling services. 

“T think BU has a long way to go,” 
she said. 

She suggested BU couldlearn from 
other Boston-area universities, such 
as Tufts University, which she said 
provides better counseling services 
for its students than BU. 

According to a statement from 
NOW, this was the first citywide event 
of its kind. 








ported. She added RAs have been in 
contact with the building’s residents 
regarding the incident, and fliers have 
been distributed advising students to 
report suspicious activity and to con- 
tact their parents to report they are OK. 

Coffin said her office isin the tricky 
position of making sure students re- 
main informed while at the same time 
keeping the incident in perspective 
so as to not induce undue alarm. 

“We've been trying to make sure 
the students are aware, but we don’t 
want them to panic,” she said. “It’s a 
hard balance.” 

Jackie Schaub, a resident of the 
building, said she has noticed the 
stepped-up security efforts and the fli- 
ers housing personnel distributed. She 
added rolls of toilet paper were used to 
fuel the fire in the vending area, which 
she said was disconcerting because it 
indicated a certain level of planning 
had gone into the incident. 

“Obviously they wanted to causea 
lot of damage, which I think is pretty 
scary,” Schaub said. 

Schaub added she felt as though 
there has been a recent increase in 


criminal activity at Kittredge West. 
According to the CU police blotter as 
of Friday, three incidents have been 
reported at the dorm this month. 
Police say a rock was thrown through 
a window of the building April 2, and 
obscene graffiti reportedly was found 
in the dorm April 7. 

At around 8 p.m. Wednesday, the 
day of,the suspected arson attempt, a 
false fire alarm was reported, but 
McGrawsaid the two incidents prob- 
ably are not related. 

Donner said the arson incident 
highlights the need for people to take 
all fire alarms seriously. He said if 
drills become too frequent, people 
can become desensitized to the alarm. 

However, he noted, Wednesday’s 
incident had the potential to become 
much more serious. 

“If the alarm goes off,” Donner 


cautioned, “it’s in your best interest 


to evacuate the building.” 
University police are asking anyone 
with information pertaining to 
Wednesday ’sincidentto call detectives 
at 303-492-8168 or Boulder County 
Crime Stoppers at 303-440-STOP. 


BY MAUREEN HARTSHORN 
Tur DIAMONDBACK (U. MARYLAND) 


(U-WIRE) COLLEGE PARK, Md. 
- A survey released April 2 by polling 
firms Harris Interactive and 360 Youth 
Inc. found the average college student 
has about 1] hours of free time per day. 

The survey conducted in October 
2001 randomly sampled 6,000 under- 
graduate and graduate students, ages 
18 to 34, from two- and four-year 
institutions. Free time, the study said, 
is time not spent studying, sleeping 
or working. 

The survey found students occupy 
themselves during these leisurely lulls 
in a variety of ways. Top activities 
included using the Internet, listening 
to music, talking on the phone and 
watching TV, but students also noted 
some of their free time was used for 
running errands. 

Derek White, general manager at 
360 Youth Inc., said these findings 





were fairly consistent with the find- 





Riots spring up again at OSU 


BY DAVE LIEBERMAN 
THE LANTERN (OHIO STATE U.) 


(U-WIRE) COLUMBUS, Ohio - 
For thesecondstraightyear, house par- 
ties on Chittenden Avenue escalated 
into a full riot early Sunday morning. 

Sunday morning’s off-campus dis- 
turbance occurred on the one-year an- 
niversary of the 2001 Chittenden riot. 

About 40 Columbus Police officers, 
dressed in full riot gear and gas masks, 
pushed their way down Chittenden 
Avenue from Summit Street toward 
High Street around 1 a.m. 

The action was an attempt to clear 
several hundred individuals, many 
intoxicated, who had congregated in 
the street. They had stopped traffic, 
climbed on top of parked cars and 
tossed bottles and cans onto thestreet. 
Individuals, many of them Ohio 
State University students, taunted the 
police as they moved down the street 
with hand gesturing, flashing and 
chants of “Bring it on.” 

Standing in acloud of tear gas, one 
man yelled, “Come on, take me.” 

Several minutes later, thick plumes 
of tear gas rose from the area. 

Police arrested 26 people, includ- 
ing 13 OSU students. Twelve police 
officers were injured, including 
Suzanne Curmode, commander of 
the area around the University dis- 
trict, who suffered a broken jaw after 
being hit in the face bya flying object. 

Another officer was injured so se- 
verely police thought he had been shot. 

“He went down so fast,” said Sgt. 
Earl Smith, spokesman for the Co- 
lumbus Division of Police. “He was 
hit in the back by a bottle or a rock or 
something.” 


Calif. bill to up student budget 


BY RYAN RITCHIE 
Dairy Forty-NINER 
(CALIFORNIA STATE U.-LoNnG BEACH) 


(U-WIRE) LONG BEACH, Calif. 
_ -A faculty memberat California State 
University-Los Angeles has intro- 
duced a bill to state legislators that 
would shift the focus of the California 
- State University system’s budgetaway 
. from administration and focus more 
' on teaching students. 
Senate Bill 1450 would require half 
_ of the CSU budget to go to general 
' funds devoted to instruction, Alice 
- Sunshine, California Faculty Asso- 


- ciation communications specialist, 


said. 
The amount of money allotted to 
teaching has been declining since 
1991, but not the amount given to the 


_ administration, according to CFA 
_ officials. Last year, the general pur- 
- pose fund was given approximately 


43 percent of the budget, compared 


© to 1991 when approximately 55 per- 
. cent was given. 


The bill, sponsored by Gloria 


~ Romero, D-Los Angeles, would help 
_ bring that number back toan amount 


that would benefit teachers and stu- 


_ dents. The redistribution of the 


The CFA has been successful re- 
cently when lobbying state legislators 
due to the state’s “very strong Demo- 
cratic legislature and governor,” 
Fiebert said. 

“We're asking for the legislators to 
raise the amount up to 50 percent for 
the instructional budget,” Fiebert said. 

A larger budget would benefit edu- 


cation because it would help decrease 
class size and the student-teacher ra- 
tio, according to CFA officials. The 
bill would also increase tenure track 
and possibly close the salary gap 
among professors in California and 
those outside the state. 

“As we rebalance, hopefully more 
faculty will be hired,” Fiebert said. 





One Dumpster fire was set, win- 
dows were brokenand numerous cars 
were damaged severely. 

The evening began witha longline 
of house parties, named “Chittfest” 
byarea residents, between High Street 
and Indianola Avenue. They were 
relatively contained at 10:30 p.m, with 
traffic still moving down the street. 
Most revelers stayed inside tempo- 
rary orange fences put up by party 
hosts. 

“Tt wasn’t bad, just a couple of 
parties,” said Justin Geysel, a sopho- 
more in computer information sci- 
ences. “The cops didn’t come until 
bottles were thrown.” 

Shortly after, a huge mass of stu- 
dents, especially from south-campus 
residence halls, crossed High Streetinto 
the neighborhood. In a 30-minute pe- 
riod more than 300 students were 
counted walking east on 12th Avenue 
by the Moritz College of Law. 

“We're freshmen, and this is our 
first riot,” said two smiling women, 
Nikki and Allison, who declined to 
give their last names. “This is crazy.” 

Dan Davenport, a freshman from 
Kent State University, said he came 
down to Columbus, Ohio, to witness 
Chittfest firsthand. 

“Oh yeah, all I’ve heard is that it’s 
going to be crazy,” Davenport said. 

Students from Ohio University, 
Columbus State Community College 
and a number of high schools were in 
attendance early Sunday morning, said 
DaveJones,astudentat Columbus State 
who was videotaping the event. 

Shortly after midnight, masses of 
people congregated in the area — a 
number of them individually carry- 
ing cases of beer. Party-goers spilled 
outinto the street, stopped trafficand 
climbed onto parked cars in the area. 
The orange fences, which previously 
had contained the parties, were bro- 
ken down completely. 

“The notion that you can throwa 
party and keep things under control 
by putting up an orange fence is ludi- 
crous,” said Vice President for Stu- 
dent Affairs William Hall, who was in 
the middle of the street trying to dis- 
courage misbehavior. “There’s just 
too much alcohol for people to act 
responsibly.” 

As the mass formed, police bike 
patrols were seen fleeing at 12:15 a.m. 





Harvard students protest A&F 


BY OROFISOLA FASEHUN 
HARVARD CRIMSON (HARVARD U.) 


(U-WIRE) CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
- About 100 people joined in a 
Harvard Square protest Saturday 
against a line of Abercrombie & Fitch 
T-shirts that some deemed offensive 
to Asian-Americans. 

The protest, which was organized 
Wednesday night by members of vari- 
ous campus Asian organizations, went 
forward despite Abercrombie’s deci- 
sion Thursday to apologize for the T- 
shirts and pull them from their stores. 

One of the shirts shows two slant- 





money would go to “teachers and the | eyed men in rice-paddy hats above 
~ materialsusedin teaching,” Sunshine | the slogan, “Wong Brothers Laundry 
said. , | Service — Two Wongs Can Make It 
CBA Long Beach Chapter Presi- | White.” Anothershirtfeaturesadanc- 
_ dent Martin Fiebert said this redistri- | ing Buddha with theslogan “Get Your 
_ bution of money could go to every- | Buddha on the Floor.” _ ; 
thing from hiring more tenure | The rally, which began at noon in 
"professors to renovating classrooms. | frontoftheSquare’s Abercrombiestore, 
ees Beers) ( p Crneremenmnes ya = aa a sips, Ps ate db 
SS eae 


included students from Harvard Uni- 
versity, Wellesley College, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston College, Tufts Univer- 
sity and UMass-Boston. Organizers 
said the protest grew from 50toasmany 
as 200 people — not counting motor- 
ists who honked in support of the rally. 
John Yasuda said the crowd in- 
cluded many pedestrians who joined. 


“It was incredible,” Yasuda said. 
“Tt was an affirmation of what we were 
doing.” 

Organizer Christopher Tam said 
the protest was a good opportunity to 
educate the public. 

“We passed out fliers explaining the 
historical nature of the T-shirts and 
why they were offensive,” Tam said. 











“Show us your tits,” screamed the 
mob, as several young women flashed 
the crowd. 

When some of the females com- 
pletelyremoved their clothes, they were 
fondled by the surrounding crowd. 

Lantern campus Editor Phil Helsel 
and Editor Megan E. Walsh contrib- 
uted to this story. 
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Poll finds students 
often unoccupied 


ings of other studies. Methods for 
gathering the data, he said, weretested 
to be reliable. 

“It [the survey] was designed very 
carefully to be as accurate as pos- 
sible,” White said. 

Even so, the survey’s findings 
seemed fairly surprising to man 
people; even White professed to be “a 
bit surprised.” 

The study surprised Sean 
McDonald, a University of Maryland 
junior in journalism. 

“Tamvery confident thatIamwork- 
ing harder now, as a college student, 
than I will need to onceI getajob, And 
I resent the idea that the world sees my 
age group as spending nearly half of 
every day to waste on video games and 
idle Web surfing,” McDonald said. 

To assist students who, like 
McDonald, find themselves lacking 
in free time, the university offers sey- 
eral courses that educate students 
about coping with stress and budget- 
ing time effectively. 

David Hyde is an instructor in the 
university's department of publicand 
community health. Hyde teaches 
HONR279P: “Understanding and 
Coping with Stress,” and said many 
students take the class because much 
of their stress is school-related. 

“Compared to college students 15 
or 20 years ago, I think college stu- 
dents of today have many more ex- 
pectations and demands, which trans- 
lates into more stress,” Hyde said, 

Ehson Mosleh, a senior computer 
science major, spends plenty of time 
not studying, but said he doesn’thave 
11 hours a day for such activities. 
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McIntosh praises openness Ripken and Brokaw to attend 
afternoon Commencement 





BY KATIE GRADOWSKI 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


On Tuesday, Del. Maggie McIn- 
tosh met at the Mattin Center with 
Hopkins students for an informal dis- 
cussion about her experiences as the 
House Majority leader. McIntosh is 
the first woman and the only openly 
gay member of the Maryland state 
legislature to hold this position. 

The event, co-hosted by DSAGA 
and the College Democrats, was one 
of the final events of DSAGA Aware- 
ness Days. 

McIntosh opened the discussion 
with a brief synopsis of her political 
background. Having begun her ca- 
reer as an art teacher, she described 
howshe developedan interest in poli- 
tics by helping friends run their po- 
litical campaigns. In 1987, McIntosh 
was recommended to be a state-wide 
campaign manager for Michael 
Dukakis. She describeditas a turning 
point in her career. McIntosh chose 
to leave her job as an art teacher and 
pursue a full-time career in politics. 

In relating her experiences as a 
civilservant, McIntosh remarked that 
her sexuality was common knowl- 
edge among friends and colleagues. 
“Anyone that knew me [personally] 
knew I was a lesbian...My first prin- 
ciple in life was to live honestly, and 
basically to live fairly openly.” 

McIntosh described her political 
ideology as one driven by actions, not 
sexual orientation. “I ran as an edu- 
cator, as a community activist...and 


LIZ STEINBERG/NEWS-LETTER 
Del. Mcintosh discussed the Anti-Discrimination and Hate Crimes Bills. 


as a pro-choice Democratic woman,” 
she said. As she described her politi- 
cal experience, McIntosh stressed the 
importance of notallowing oneself to 
be defined by sexual orientation. 
“How put off would you be if some- 
body printed up a brochure that said, 
‘Tm a straight running for office. — 
What does that tell you?” 

One of the important topics McIn- 
tosh discussed was the recent Anti-Dis- 
crimination Bill. The bill, which was 
passedin early April, prohibits discrimi- 
nation based on sexual orientation re- 
garding publicaccommodations, hous- 
ing, and employment. 

After passing the House and being 
rejected by the Senate last year, the bill 
was passed this year, largely as the re- 
sult of McIntosh’s persistent lobbying. 
McIntosh gave much of the credit to 
fellow supporters of the bill, including 
Governor Paris Glendening. “Tf it 
werent for Governor Glendening, this 
bill would not have passed, because he 
single-handedly got that bill out of the 
Senate.” 

The Anti-Discrimination Bill 
prompted McIntosh to come out pub- 
licly about her sexual orientation, 
which she recalls as “the most tre- 
mendous, rewarding event of my 
adult political life.” In light of last 
year’s Senate rejection of the bill, 
McIntosh remarked, “Part of what 
moved me to be moreand more pub- 
lic about this was the referendum.” 
She described her decision as “100 
percent rewarding and positive.” 
Contrary to past incidences, 


MclIntosh’s coming out was met with 
virtually no negative response. 
Rather, she remarked on the warm 
support she received from colleagues 
and friends, who praised her courage 
in going public about her sexuality. 
Following her decision to come out, 
McIntosh described the comfortlevel 
between herselfand her colleagues as 
“tremendous.” 

While her own experiences in 
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Goutman, senior class president. 
“Him being here as the graduation 
speaker is really exciting, and the hon- 


| orary degree is anice way for Hopkins 


coming out were widely accepted | 


among friends and colleagues, 
McIntosh stressed that it’s not the 
same for all people in her situation. 
She recounted the story of visiting a 
friend who was a lesbian and lived 


in a small Kansas town. “I saw the | 
stark differences between her life... | 


her living closeted in a small town, 
and me living very openly and very 
honestly, and how different our lives 
are in terms of the quality of our 
life, our mental health, and our abil- 
ity to contribute and be successful, 
and I thought, ‘Wow. There are a 
lot of people living like my friend 


afraid.” 


to honor him and his achievements.” 

Ripken, who was selected to re- 
ceivean honorary degree last year but 
could not attend the commencement 
ceremony, will receive his honorary 
degree with Brokaw during the after- 
noon diploma ceremony. 

The honor will be Ripken’s first 
honorary degree ever. Honorary de- 
grees are normally conferred during 
the morning citation ceremony. 

According to Goutman, Univer- 
sity President William R. Brody’s of- 
fice thought students would appreci- 
ate sharing their graduation 
ceremony with Ripken. 

“Students are big baseball fans. I 
think they would appreciate seeing 


| Cal and would enjoy graduation 
Carolyn in Maryland who are really | 


“T believe that... part of the aim of | 


[the legislative body] of politics is to 
educate people so that people like 
me, who come from an urban area, 
who are gay, have a place and have a 
role in the legislature and also repre- 
sent that constituency.” 

McIntosh strongly maintained 
that her private honesty about her 
sexuality greatly facilitated the ease 
with which her coming out was ac- 
cepted by her colleagues and the gen- 


eral public. In retrospect, she found | 


that her honesty and previous contri- 
butions to civil service worked to her 
advantage. “I was allowed to do itand 
be accepted because of who Iam and 
what I’ve done and how honest and 
open I'd been previously with my 
colleagues,” she said. 


McIntosh also described a local | 


shiftin attitude in the political sphere, 
that is, more politicians are running 
as openly gay or lesbian candidates. 
While McIntosh criticized the use of 


more,” said Goutman. 
Berger confirmed that Brody’s of- 
fice made a special effort to request 


| that Ripken appear at the afternoon 


| 
| 





one’s sexuality as a campaign plug, | 
| Gehrig’s disease. In 1995, Ripken 
| broke Gehrig’s record of consecutive 
| games played. 


she praised this shift as one that re- 
flects growing honesty and awareness. 
“T do think that trying to figure out 
howyoursexualorientation plays into 
who youareand what youare isa very 
important thing to do.” 

Regarding the future of Maryland 
politics, McIntosh discussed othercon- 
troversial legislature still in various 
stages of conception. In lieu of the pas- 
sage of the Anti-Discrimination Bill, 
McIntosh remarked on the currently 
perceived lull in Maryland legislature. 
She expressed hope that the Hate 
Crimes Bill will pass next year, but was 
less optimistic about legislature on gay 
marriagesand gayadoptions, citing that 
such legislation had less widespread 
support than the Anti-Discrimination 
Bill. 





Class elections see fewer voters 
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Allen were reelected to their current 
positions, and the candidates for secre- 
tary/treasurer and representative were 
uncontested. The current sophomore 
class turnout was 25 percent. 

The candidates elected for next 
year’s sophomore offices were Ben 
Radel for president (219 votes), 
Megan Coe for vice-president (138 
votes), Shannon Chang for secretary/ 
treasurer (157 votes) and Charles 
Reyner and Monica Lai for represen- 
tatives (193 and 185 votes, respec- 
tively). All officers were reelected to 
their current positions, with the ex- 
ception of Lai. Manu Sharma, candi- 
date for representative, was disquali- 
fied for failure to turn in a spending 
report. The voter turnout for current 
freshmen was the highest of any class 
at 37 percent. 

The winner of Vice President of 
Institutional Relations was Noel 
DeSantos, who won by a 63 percent 
margin (322 votes). The outcome of 
the referendum vote favored Amend- 
ment B, with 341 votes. Amendment 
Areceived 231 votes, and “nochange” 
received 102. 

According to BoE co-chair Erika 
Stoddard, the three-week election pro- 
cess “generally went well.” Voting ar- 
easwere setupin Wolman, MegaBytes, 
and MSE Library, and remained open 
from 12 to 9 p.m. A voting station in 
Gilman, which, according to Stoddard, 
drew only 20 voters due to its lack of 
traffic, only remained open until 4 p.m. 
Laptops were used to cast votes, and 
were deemed a success by Stoddard in 

ing expedient.” 

At the Student Council meeting, 
President Anuj Mittal commended 
the BoE for taking the process “to a 
new level” by providing televised 
statements and by managing the ad- 
dition of this year’s referenda issue. 

“They did a great job dealing with 


_ the candidate statements and the ref- 


erendum procedure...they had to op- 
erate with a lot of flexibility,” said 
Mittal. “[BoE members] have the 
most selfless job on council.” 

The voter turnout was very similar 
to that of years past, according to the 
BoE, with the exception of the junior 
class, whose candidates ran largely 
unopposed. However, Stoddard ex- 
pressed her opinion that the refer- 
enda issue might have had an influ- 
ence on the lack of voters. 

Freshman Rita Guevara was one 
of many who didn’t make it to the 
polls on Monday. Citing a lack of 
information about the candidates or 
the referenda issues as her reason, 
Guevara explained that she chose to 
abstain from voting. 

“I knew the importance of the is- 
suesat stake, and didn’t feel I was well 
enough informed to cast a conscious 
vote,” said Guevara. 

The results of the referendum vote 
drew strong emotions from both sides 
of the issue. Current freshman Rep- 
resentative Morgan MacDonald felt 
that “the voice of the student body 
[had] been denied,” not because of 
the BoE’sactions, but because of what 
he saw as “negative campaigning.” 

“The BoE did a good job,” said 
MacDonald. “It was just a shame we 
had to keep filing complaint after com- 
plaint [regarding campaign viola- 
tions].” 

Eric Leslie agreed with 
MacDonald, citing Amendment B as 
a “reactionary” measure to Amend- 
ment A, and expressed his opinion 
that had the amendments been 
people, the BoE would have taken 
greater issue with the way campaign- 
ing was conducted, 

“People were confused,” said 
Leslie. “Those pushing [Amendment] 
B made false claims that they knew 
weren’t true but could make because 
the BoE allowed it.” 

Others were pleased with the out- 


come of the vote. Current Treasurer 
Noel DeSantos expressed pleasure 
that.the “continuity of student 
groups” would be ensured. He rec- 
ognized the merits of Amendment A, 
while proposing that Amendment B 
could adequately support and incor- 


© porate those ideas. 


“Many of the ideas inherent in 
Amendment A were good and should 
be reconsidered...but the changes can 
bemadethrough the [current] bylaws,” 
said De Santos. “For all its merits, my 
main concern is that [Amendment A] 
already came before the student coun- 
cil and was shot down roundly.” 

Mittal expressed similar senti- 
ments on the issue. 

“The student body has taken a 
stance...I find it interesting that 
[Amendment A] was voted down by 
both the council and the student 
body,” said Mittal. 

In regards to claims of campaign 
violations, Stoddard stated that al- 
though “some opinions bordered on” 
negative campaigning, they were 
“within reason” and “within legal 
rights.” She related that any prob- 
lems reported to the BoE were ad- 
dressed and rectified if necessary. 

“(Referenda campaigning] was 
harder to judge,” said Stoddard. “A 
whole group isn’t a single person.” 

According to Stoddard, the BoE 


’ wanted to make sure that the issue 


was voted on, since so many students 
had demonstrated strong opinions 
about it. 

At the Student Council meeting, 
Mittal recognized the negative nature 
of this year’s election process, and ad- 
vised newly elected council members 
to avoid such problems in the future. 

“would say that I’m disappointed 
in the overall personality of the elec- 
tion,” said Mittal. “If there are refer- 
enda that are as contended as this one 
{in the future], it is important that 
motivations are as clear as possible.” 


ceremony with graduating students. 

“T think President Brody’s office 
thought students would really enjoy 
it,” said Berger. 

According to Berger, Ripken was 
selected based on his athletic 
achievements and community in- 
volvement, including his link to 
Johns Hopkins. 

“He has been quite supportive of 
various activities at Johns Hopkins, 
including a program in neurology,” 
said Berger. “He and his wife Kelly 
established the Kelly and Cal Ripken, 
Jr. Foundation in 1992 to expand their 
charitable giving. They have given to 
the Johns Hopkins Children’s Cen- 
ter, the Johns Hopkins Kennedy 
Krieger Institute and many other pro- 
grams.” 

Ripken also helped create a fund 
of more than $2 million for research 
to finda cure for Amyotrophic lateral 
sclerosis (ALS), also known as Lou 


Ripken was born in Maryland and 
joined the Orioles in 1978. He was 
named the Orioles Most Valuable 


Player four times; in addition, he was 
named to the Associated Press All 
Star Team six times and the Ameri- 
can League All Star Team 13 times. 

“Weare recognizing him not only 
for his extraordinary achievements 
as an athlete, but for extraordinary 
achievements in community involve- 
ment and as an exemplar of good 
sportsmanship,” said Berger. 

John Maroon, a spokesman for 
Ripken, said that Ripken is excited 
and honored to receive the degree. 

“Cal is overwhelmed by the pros- 
pect of being honored by Johns 
Hopkins,” said Maroon. “It’s notonly 
one of the most well-respected uni- 
versities in the world, but it’s also 
right in his backyard.” 

Brokaw and Ripken are two of the 
sixindividuals approved by the Board 
of Trustees to receive honorary de- 
grees in 2002. The four other recipi- 
ents include two scientists, an econo- 
mist and a medical illustrator. 

Parnell Choppin, former President 
of the Howard Hughes Medical Insti- 
tute and a member of the National 





Academy of Arts & Sciences, has 
helped to forge important partner- 
ships with the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Medical Institutions. 

Robert Mundell is an economist 
who won the Nobel Prize in Econom- 
ics in 1999 and was formerly a profes- 
sor at the Johns Hopkins Bologna 
Center. After leaving the Bologna 
Center, Mundell worked for the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund (IMF) 
before taking his current position asa 
professor at Columbia University. 

Ranice Crosby, a pioneer in the field 
of medical illustration and a founder of 
the Association of Medical Illustrators, 
has been affiliated with the University 
since 1943. Described by Berger as the 
“grande dame of medical illustration”, 
she has also earned a master of liberal 
arts from JHU. 

Jiang Shusheng, President of 
Nanjing University, a physicist and a 
member of China’s National People’s 
Congress, will receive his degree in 
Nanjing later this year during a cel- 
ebration of the University’s 100th an- 
niversary. 
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Tom Brokaw, of NBC Nightly News, will give the commencement address. 
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Sushi e¢ Teriyaki e« Udon ¢ Noodles 


And Korean Dishes 


IN A PLEASANT ATMOSPHERE FOR LARGE OR SMALL PARTIES 
x & %& 3 STAR RATING FROM BALTIMORE SUN = 
Daily Lunch Specials starting at $5.95 
Call 410-366-4115 or Fax 410-366-1334 for Carry-out 


NEW HOURS 


MON.-SAT. 11:30 -10:30PM 


SUNDAY 


3 :00- 9:30PM 





-LUNCH SPE€TAL-* 


LOCATED ON 
3 EAST 33"° STREET 


BALTIMORE MD.21218 
ACROSS FROM HOPKINS 


served from 11:30 AM ~ 3:00 PM. Mon - Sat 
TEP UA 5.0 VLE fern secarsneciensduis niet cet abeeneded senate asad tata ae 
Lightly battered shrimp and vegetables deep-fried and served with a special sauce 
BEE TERRES ARS <5 (VLBS. bins ccpsnens souttnacavigdenisi aan tacistuped nomkideekectsraaet Wie 
Stir-fried pieces of grilled beef and vegetables with chef's teriyaki sauce 


Stir-fried of pieces of grilled chicken breast and vegetables with a chef’s teriyaki sauce 


SALMON TERIYAKI 


Grilled salmon served with chef's special teriyaki sauce 


Deep-fried breaded pork cutlet served with tonkatsu sauce 


BUL GOKT ................. b, aiechicide nebo dat ee Re ay ie temattiet ores whertins pacheytiten 
Delicious marinated sliced beef Korean style 


Delicious marinated sliced beef short rib Korean style 
* Combination lunches are served with soup, salad, rice, and California roll* 


CHICKEN 


Stir-fried pieces of grilled chicken, vegetables, and 


Pan-fried noodles and vegetables mixed with Japanese sauce 


B B. 
Various Korean vegetables, 


CHAP CHAE BAP .. 
Transparent vermicelli sautéed with 


PoP Pee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee 


POR e eee 


eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ey 


see neee ee 


f and fried egg over rice served with hot chili paste 


. 
. 


special sauce serve with rice 


SUSHI REGULAR .......... Neidakindua ots tan jek sgh nbensin cohen Rink tdsehstpesbaced toned 
4 pieces of sushi and | tuna roll 


6 pieces of sushi and | tuna roll 


Aree eee * 


eee eee eee eee ee eee 


3 pieces of sushi and 6pieces of sashimi 


ROLL COMBO fiecissccssevesi son resesteis ne Riandicehh dstevancdll ress 


Any combination of TWO from California ,Tuna, Cucumber Roll. 


TOR w eee 


Any combination of TWO from, cucumber, avocado, vegetable salad roll 


***Underlined Selections Can Be Changed To Vegetarian*** 
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Spring Fair layout changed Ethics Bd. nominees approved 


to improve flow of traffic 
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quads. This changed after the launch 
of the University’s Master Plan, a 
campus beautification andi improve- 
ment program that most recently in- 
cluded the installation of new red 
brick walkways and a new irrigation 
system. Because of these additions, 
the quads can no longer support the 
type of large-scale activity brought 
by events such as Spring Fair and 
Commencement. 

“It is a well-known fact that the 
University re-drew their use of open 
space protocols so the only place for 
large-scale events is Garland Field, 
so we were forced to oblige and use 
Garland Field,” Spring Fair 2002 Ex- 
ecutive co-Chair Joseph Hanauer 
said. 

The move from the quads to the 
field for the first time last year caused 
minorcramping problemsasthearea 
tried to accommodate the samenum- 
ber of booths, vendors and activities 
onto a physically smaller space. 

“As a vendor, there have always 
been so many vendors there, you 
can’tfeel anything butcramped,” said 
Lis Baron, president of the Jewish 
Student Association (JSA), who helps 
runa Kosher food booth. “Weall had 
nightmares about how it would be 
last year, butitwasn’treally thatbad.” 

Other student vendors feel that 
the move to Garland Field does cause 
a significant spatial problem. 

“Tt seems a lot more confined,” 

’ said Luu Pham, president of the Viet- 
namese Student Association, whose 
group also sells ethnic food every 


year. “It seems pushed into a corner 
when we do it on Garland Field.” 

Toalleviate crowding at this year’s 
Fair, there will be a roughly 50 per- 
cent decrease in food vendors — from 
40 vendors to approximately 20. 

“There will be the same number of 
arts & crafts booths and the same 
number of non-profit booths, but 
reduced food booths,” Hu said. 

While the quantity of food ven- 
dors is reduced from last year, the 
variety of available foods remains the 
same. Most of the eliminated food 
vendors were those selling a similar 
product as other vendors. 

“We are getting a few less food 
vendors this year just because we had 
a lot of doubles last year. We don’t 
want five chicken-on-a-stick vendors 
because none of them make any 
profit,” Hanauer said. “Weare trying 
to get one main food vendor of each 
food type. It makes everyone happy.” 

The fair’s layout will be modified 
from last year’s square blocks of ven- 
dors to straight aisles. Arts and crafts 
booths will be on Garland Field, sur- 
rounded by the non-profit booths, 
while the food vendors will be located 
on one side of the street that leads 
from Garland Field to Levering Hall. 

“With the completion of Clark 
Hall [which was under construction 
during last year’s Fair], we actually 
get more space than last year,” 
Hanauer said. “We are also making a 
lot better use of the space we have 
been given. We learn from our mis- 
takes.” 

Despite efforts to sustain the tra- 


ditions of Spring Fair after the loca- 
tion change, some students feel that it 
cannot be as successful. 

“Ithink the move really hurt Spring 
Fair a lot,” junior Judy Wang said. 


“Garland is kind ofon the outskirts of 


campus. I don’t think it was a great 
move, but it wasn’t their choice ei- 
ther.” 

“As just a Hopkins community 
member, I think it is a real shame,” 
Baron said. “For the full week before 
Spring Fair in the Charles Village, 
Spring Fair was in the air. Now it’s 
stuck ona corner of campus. There is 
not as much of a buzz in the air. | 
would wake up in the morning and I 
wouldn’t be able to walk across the 
quad because there would be a Ferris 
Wheel in the way and I would hear it 
outside my door. It was very nice.” 

The 2002 Spring Fair co-Chairs 
hope that students will reform their 
opinions about the new Spring Fair 
location by continuing to improve 
the actual event through providing 
better concerts and activities. 

“T think that it is going to take a lot 
of years on the new field to get over 
the memories of what Spring Fair used 
to be. It used to showcase the beauty 
of Hopkins, but I think we have 
enough space on Garland Field,” 
Hanauer said. “The location changes 
things, but we have added some new 
things to balance it all out. The Roots 
showisa pretty good step for Hopkins 
entertainment. [Spring] Fair is going 
to be more spacious with a lot more 
things going on and it is going to be 
better for everyone.” 





Toronto-born John 
McDiarmid, scholar in 
ancient greek 
thought, dead at 88 


SEATTLE :(AP). =) John 
McDiarmid, known for his studies 
and writings on ancient Greek phi- 
losophy, is dead at age 88. 
McDiarmid, chairman of the Classics 
Department at the University of 
Washington from 1949 to 1973, died 
April 15 ofa heart attack while asleep 
in his home. 


He overhauled the school’s clas- — 


sics program and continued to con- 
duct research and write of his find- 
ings on ancient Greek thought and 
scientific discoveries for years after 
his retirement. 

Born in Toronto as the only child 
of Scottish immigrants, McDiarmid 
earned undergraduate degrees in 
Latin and Greek at the University of 
Toronto and a doctorate in Greek at 
Johns Hopkins University, where he 
taught for four years after military 
service in the Second World War. 

In his subsequent 24 years at the 
University of Seattle, he twice took 
sabbaticals to study at the Institute of 
Advanced Study in Princeton, N.J., 
once while Albert Einstein was direc- 
tor and again after Einstein was suc- 
ceeded by atomic bomb physicist 
Robert Oppenheimer. 

Survivors include daughters Mar- 
garet Coppock and Kate Lloyd, ason, 
Ian, and two grandsons, all in Seattle. 
A memorial service is set for Tuesday 


"at University Presbyterian Church. 


© The Canadian Press, 2002 


Male starlings sing to 
advertise healthy 
immune system 


Male starlings don’t just sing to 
“attract mates, they sing to signal 
their reproductive fitness, accord- 

ing to a report in the April 22 issue 

_of the Proceedings of the Royal So- 

ciety of London. Starlings are one 

_of the most common birds in North 
America. 

_ Their singing ability is evidence 

’ that they have a healthy immune 

system, perhaps explaining why fe- 

_ male starlings take singing into ac- 


count when choosing a mate. “Un- 


derstanding the function of mate 
choice is essential to understanding 


‘ evolution,” said Greg Ball, profes- 


_sor of psychological and brain sci- 
r _ ences at Johns Hopkins University 
in Baltimore,Md. 

_ “Females clearly have an impor- 


- tant role in mate selection in the wild, 


and this selection process has a big 





NEWSBRIEFS 


UNC pledges probe of 
animal abuse 


CHAPEL HILL — UNC officials 
say they'll look into an animal-rights 
group’sclaim thatmiceandratsusedin 
campus medical research aren’t getting 
proper care from their handlers. 

While any such casesare likely iso- 
lated, “If we receive allegations of 
mistreatment of animals, we take 
them very seriously,” Vice Chancel- 
lor for Research Tony Waldroup said. 
“We will investigate them through 
the processes we have in place.” 

Waldroup spoke Thursday dur- 
ing a news conference UNC orga- 
nized to respond to abuse claims by 
the Virginia-based People for the 
Ethical Treatment of Animals. 

The group, known as PETA, an- 
nounced earlier in the day that one of 
its activists had infiltrated an animal 
research lab in the first floor of the 
Thurston Bowles building. 

PETA officials say the activist, Kate 
Turlington, took a job in the South 
Campus facility last fall and docu- 
mented numerous violations of care 
protocols while she worked as a tech- 
nician. 

The group’s report, available at 
www.peta.org, included hidden-cam- 
era video shot by Turlington that 
showed researchers beheading sev- 
eral mice and rats with scissors. 

A team of UNC officials drawn 
from Waldroup’s staff, the university 


legal office, the Division of Labora- 


tory Animal Medicine and the School | the student-faculty meal program was 


of Medicine is reviewing the video, 

Waldroup said, while he’d only 
“looked very quickly” at the video, he 
did see reason to follow up. 

The vice chancellor said he’d also 
written PETA to askit to share copies 
of Turlington’s footage and any other 
information it had to bolster the alle- 
gations. 

But a PETA spokeswoman, Lisa 
Lange, said the group plans to work 
through other channels and won’tco- 
operate directly with the university's 
probe. 

“To say we don ’thave alotoffaithin 
UNC's investigatory powers would be 
an understatement,” Lange said. “We 
willbe sharing with the [National Insti- 
tutes of Health], and if NIH sees fit to 
share with them, that’s up to them.” 

On their Web site, PETA officials 
said they think there are systemic prob- 
lems with animal care at UNC that can 
only be cured by federal regulation. 

“Chronic understaffing, incompe- 
tence, indifference, neglect and out- 
right cruelty have resulted in the de- 
nial of such basic needs as adequate 
space, food, water, veterinary care and 
even a humane death to rats and mice 
at UNC,” they said. 

PETA’s report mentioned 19 uni- 
versity researchers and employees by 
name and said efforts to supervise 
animal research on campus are ham- 
pered by “deception and denial.” 


© 2002 The Durham Herald Co. 


BY MARINA KOESTLER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


In addition to announcing the re- 
sults of Monday’s class and refer- 
enda election, Student Council 
(StuCo) approved new Ethics Board 
members and announced teaching 
award recipients at their meeting on 
Tuesday. 

Other meeting highlights in- 
cluded a prolonged discussion 
about how to deal with the results of 
the referendum passed in the recent 
election. Council also discussed 
fund-raising requests for a new un- 
dergraduate research journal anda 
recently-created art program. 

Ethics Board nominees were in- 
troduced to StuCo and approved. 
Fourteen of 55 applicants will serve 
on the Board. The Chair will be cur- 
rent junior John Tiberiand the Pre- 
siding Officer will be current sopho- 
more Daisy Beatty. Board members 


/ answered questions about their 


views on the importance of the Eth- 
ics Board in Hopkins life. Feroze 
Sidhwa spoke about his experience 
in the Whiting School of Engineer- 
ing. 

“T found cheating to be a major 
problem there,” he said, mention- 
ing that if he turned in everyone 


| who cheated on homework in one 


of his engineering classes, he would 
be the only one left in the class. 
Elizabeth Owens spoke about the 


| lack of a “cohesive community” at 





Hopkins and the possibility that 
improving student ethics could help 
in this area. Possible goals of the 
committee include utilizing student 
proctors at exams and increasing 
the number of students involved 
with the Ethics Board. 

Junior Representative Chris 
Cunico said that the StuCo Teaching 
Award would be awarded to Profes- 
sor Stuart William Leslie, Ph. D., of 
the History of Science Department, 
and to Chemistry Teaching Assistant 
Dustin Yoon. Cunico then said that 


doing welland that there is still money 
left in the programs budget for this 
year. 

Freshman Representative Charles 
Reyner said that the results of a poll 
on what to do with the Mattin Center 
café indicate that, “People like greasy 
food. After that, they like sushi.” The 


| results of this poll will be used in fu- 





| niors: 


ture planning. 

Senior President Stephen 
Goutman’s sent a message to se- 
“Today is April 23, gradua- 
tion is May 23, so my calculation is 
30 days.” He then said, “The senior 
formal went well,” despite problems 
with an unreliable caterer. His sug- 
gestion for the future is that classes 
should maintain a blacklist of ca- 


| terers who cannot betrusted to keep 


good on their promises. Goutman 
reminded that a senior-faculty 
barbeque and the senior trip are 
coming up soon. 

The movies originally to be 
shown on the quad will instead be 
shown in Shriver, for free, this 
Thursday. Cocktail and Jurassic 
Park are planned. 

Sophomore President Simone 
Chen said that Class of 2004 t-shirts 
are on their way. They are light blue 
and say “JHU Class of ’04,” along 
with a quote from Michael 
Bloomberg: “You bet I did, and I en- 
joyed it.” Shirts will be $5 each. 

A funding request from the stu- 
dent group organizing Pre-Orienta- 
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Sophomore class officers Fenwick, Allen and Chen discuss the structure 


of the new Ethics Board. The board’s nominees were approved this week. 


tion trips passed. The group will re- 
ceive $500 for CPR training. 

StuCo granted funding to a stu- 
dent-run arts program that is run- 
ning Friday life-drawing sessions 
from 5-7 p.m. This group is also 
responsible for the student/faculty 
art show in the Mattin Center. With 
this funding, they plan to organizea 
stress-relieving quad activity where 
students will be able to throw paint, 
“Jackson Pollock-style” onto a huge 
canvas. 

A funding request was also 
granted to the Hopkins Undergradu- 
ate Research Journal, a new journal 
that will feature undergraduate re- 
search froma variety of disciplines. 
This journal plans for financial self- 
sufficiency next year and aims to 


Executive Officers 


VP Adiiciseaton Priya Sarin 
Secretary Manish Gala 
Treasurer Noel DeSantos 


Class of 2002 

President Stephen Goutman 

Vice President Meredith Price 
Secretary/Treasurer Camille Fesche 
Representative Renato Carfagno 
Representative Samantha Kanner 
Representative Grey Emmons 


Class of 2003 

President Ravi Kavasery 

Vice President Sarah Cummings 
Secretary/Treasurer Tara Feehan 
Representative Omer Taviloglu 
Representative Chris Cunico 
Representative Priti Dalal 


Class of 2004 

President Simone Chen 

Vice President Lindsay Allen 
Secretary/Treasurer Leah Greenfield 
Representative Jackie Chan 
Representative Benjamin Wang 
Representative Ali Fenwick 


Class of 2005 

President Ben Radel 

Vice President Megan Coe 
Secretary/Treasurer Shannon Chang 
Representative Morgan McDonald 
Representative Charles Reyner 


Representative Manu Sharma 





print between 1,000 and 2,000 cop- 
ies for distribution in slightly over a 
week. 

The Committee on Leadership 
Appointments (COLA) presented its 
nominee for the Hopkins Organiza- 
tion for Programming (HOP) Chair. 
Joseph Hanauer spoke abouthis plans 
for next year, which include concerts 
— “real events” — in the gym, per- 
hapsin both the fall and during Spring 
Fair. Healso plans for club nights and 
“to get some real student participa- 
tion into the HOP.” 

“Student life at Hopkins next 
year... is going to rock and roll,” 
said Hanauer. Hanauer, whose cre- 
dentials include organizing this 
year’s Spring Fair, was approved for 
the position. 





STUDENT COUNCIL ATTENDANCE, APRIL 23, 2002 





338-7569 Present 
516-2567 Present =~ 
366-7766 Present 
516-2573 Present 
516-2759 Present 
889-3421 Present 
243-2467 Present 
978-2244 Present 
516-2786 Present 
467-5798 Present 
243-0499 Present 
662-4982 Present 
889-4948 Present 
Present 
499-7467 Present 
889-1066 Present 
467-8692 Present 
516-3567 Present 
516-5614 Present 
516-3607 Present 
516-3756 Ptresent 
516-3686 Present 
443-722-8689 Present 
516-5942 Present 
516-5905 Present 
516-5610 Present 
516-5603 Present 
516-5845 Present 
516-5832 Present 
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Panelists condemn Israeli occupation 





JESSICA KAJFASZ/N EWS-LETTER 


Freelance writer Susan Muaddi Darraj feels that the Israeli conflict is not about religion, but morality. 


BY MARINA KOESTLER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Susan Muaddi Darraj, a freelance 
writer from the Baltimore area, and 
Joshua Ruebner, a founder of Jews 
for Peacein Palestineand Israel, spoke 
Friday evening as part of a panel dis- 
cussion on the escalating violence in 
the Middle East. The event, entitled 





“Israel and Palestine: What the HELL 
is going on?” was sponsored by the 
JHU Muslim Association, MESA, 
Amnesty International, and 
JHU4Peace. Both speakers were op- 
posed to Israel’s military occupation 
of Palestine, checkpoints set up by 
Israel to monitor Palestinians and the 
absence of an international protec- 
tion or peacekeeping force in the con- 


‘A defeated in election 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
everyone has an equal say under this 
amendment.” 

James Borod said, “I understand 
bothamendments. I talked toacouple 
of Student Council members and I 
voted for Amendment B.” “I’ve sat 
through Student Council meetings 
and we’ve gone over the amendments 
during those meetings. I voted for 
[Amendment] B,” said freshman 
Monica Lai. “The drastic changes in 
[Amendment] A are too drastic for 
what they are proposing to do.’ 

The vote for Amendment B re- 
vealed varying opinions from StuCo 
members and the student body. 
Freshman class Representative Mor- 
gan MacDonald, who worked on 
Amendment A, said, “The voice of 
the student body has been denied.” 

Sophomore April Land, who also 
worked on Amendment A, com- 
mented that the writers of Amend- 
ment B used “scare tactics and misin- 
formation.” 

Senior class President Stephen 
Goutman felt that the Board of Elec- 


tions (BoE) and StuCo should speak 
out against negative campaigning. He 
said that students “need to be able to 
sort facts out first” and that “the stu- 
dent body deserves more.” He felt 
that “students should stand up” 
against what has happened. 


Junior Representative Chris Cunico, | 


who helped draft Amendment B in 
December, argued that the purpose of 
the amendment was to “keep the basic 
structure” of the council while “taking 
alookatthe bylaws.” His disagreement 
with Amendment A centered around 
his opposition to the idea of “putting 
people in specific roles.” 

He and other proponents of 
Amendment B agreed that there was 
a negative tone to the entire process, 
but maintained that “negative cam- 
paigning” didnotoccur. “Itgotugly,” 
said Cunico. “I think a big lesson can 
be learned by both sides. It was nota 
good debate.” 


—Staff writers Juliana Finelli and 
Marina Koestler contributed to this 
report 





flicted region. 

Darraj, a Palestinian Christian, 
said that the conflict “is really not 
about religion at all,” she said. In- 
stead, it is about morality: “The only 
people who can stop this war are 
people of conscience with acommon 
set of values.” 

Anexample ofthese people ofcon- 
science is the over 400 Israeli reserv- 
ists who refuse to fight beyond the 
borders of 1967 Israel. 

“This is a very brave stance and 
one thatshouldbe commended,” said 
Darraj. 

The only way to resolve the con- 
flict, Darraj believes, is through “the 
creation of an independent and vi- 
able Palestinian state...Itis absolutely 
a necessity.” She acknowledged, 
“Arafat has been corrupt in his deal- 
ings,” but also expressed her belief 
that the Palestinian people could suc- 
cessfully run their own state. 

Israel received Darraj’s censure for 
its expansion of settlement in occupied 
territories, as wellas for “its destruction 


| of olive tree groves, the livelihood of 


many Palestinian families and demoli- 
tion of Israeli homes.” 

In response to the argument that 
Palestinians, when given a state, would 
continue to act aggressively toward Is- 
rael, Darraj said, “Most Palestinians, 
from my experience, contrary to the 
rhetoric, do not want to drive Israel 
into the sea..I think that Palestinians 
understand the long history of perse- 
cution of the Jewish people.” 

Israel needs to accept, Darraj said, 
its “inevitable future neighbor, the 
Palestinian state.” She said people 
should recognize that there is a “35- 
year-old ceiling that has been placed 
on their aspirations,” a reference to 





the military occupation by Israeli that | 


isin her view responsible for the hard- 

ships of the Palestinian youth. 
Ruebner, an American-born Jew 

with Israeli citizenship, spoke in 


agreement with much of what Darraj | 


had said. “Enough of this senseless, 
senseless killing! No more!” he said. 

Ruebner was particularly against 
the Israeli prime minister, Ariel 
Sharon, expressing his horrorat Presi- 
dent Bush’ sassertion that Sharon was 
“a man of peace.” 


Ruebner said that when he heard | 


that, “I thought it was like Ground- 


hog Day or something. I said, “did | 


Sharon just end the occupation over- 
night?’ Calling Sharona man of peace 
is like calling Busha man ofintellect.” 

As for Secretary of State Colin 
Powell’s visit to the region to negoti- 
ate a cease-fire, Ruebner’s opinion 
was, “He’s going to fail.” He believed 
that Palestinians would be reluctant 


to makea deal where they wouldneed | 
to give up their resistance “in ex- | 


change for nothing.” 

Ruebner described the Israeliarmy 
as “out of control” and “running 
amuck.” The military’s occupation 
of Palestine should be ended, in his 
view. “Any time you have a military 
occupation, you re going to have mili- 
tary resistance to that occupation,” 
he said. While Israel tries to portray 
its occupation as “benevolent or be- 
nign,” said Ruebner, “there’s no such 
thing as a benign occupation : Occu- 
pation is brutal.” 

Ruebner cited the “humiliating 
conditions” that Palestinians are en- 
during. This is the “longest ongoing 
military occupation is modern his- 
tory [...] yet all we talk about is the 
cycle of violence, without 
contextualizing.” 

Ruebner discussed the Geneva 
Conference’s guidelines, which cite that 
under temporary occupation the occu- 
pier cannot acquire territory by force. 
“Because they’ve been persecuted,” he 
said of Israelis, “they should know ex- 
actly what it feels like, and they should 
not do it to other people.” 

While he acknowledged that his 
criticism of Israel was harsh, Ruebner 
reassured that he was capable of 
speaking out against Palestinian ac- 
tions as well. Having sustained an 
injury during a suicide attack in 
Jerusalem in 1996, Ruebner was ve- 
hementin his words against this form 
of retaliation. “Disgusting,” was his 
word for it. “No more innocent 
people killed on either side. Period.” 

The United States is decidedly pro- 
Israel, Ruebner said, and “if you're go- 
ing to pick sides, come out and admit it 
and excuse yourself from trying to me- 
diate this conflictin an impartial way...If 
you're arming one side, you re on their 
side." 34 

Ruebner suggested compromise. 
“What’s good for the Israeli people is 
also good for the Palestinian people,” 
Ruebner declared. This, he said, was 
freedom, peace, and dignity. 





RICE DISHES 


You can choose white or brown rice for the following rice dishes 
Reg. Lanye 
4H $625 
4% $6. 
4H $6.5 
4% 6% 
$650 $750 
6 91. 


4H 6H 


FRIED RICE 


Say soice, orhon, pose carota 


Conry ponder, rien, peat & corrche 
Whegeraide 
Wichicten 


a 












Cafe 


LOCATED IN THE 


Blackstone Apts. 
3215 N. CHARLES ST. 









Open 
tam to Nipm 
7 Days a Week 






‘Call 410-889-1319 
For Carry-Out 
or Reservations 





SOUP 
small $150, large $250 
$4.9 


Red Lent Soup 
Soup & Hal Gandich 


SALAD 
You choice of deesing etn, Honey Muster, & Vinegar, 
Toad, et Lime and Sesame Giger 
Seaweed Salad 
Garden Salad 
Tabbouleh 
AM Ease ald th cahed wea tomato pace ad ie 

Garden Salad wiTabbouleh $3.% 
Greek Salad ; Req, $3.96 
whita $4.9 

4H 


4H 


Grilied Chicken Salad 
Ged chien on bed of fresh salad wer: Foccacia or pa 

Tuna Salad 
Alghcxesty tune said made with ove ci, ted oi, capes lemon ac 
on wed of fresh salad served wth Foccacla or pits 


FINGER FOOD 


Babaganoush and Pita ‘ 
fowsted tay Werded wl, lene pice gale 
Hummus and Pita 
Seinach Pie 
Homemade dough sued wth spnach on, ta chews b apes 
Summer Rol 1 for $150, 
Shing clarence bce noodles rapped i ice pg, 
serve wth rand bce (ygpacan vrsten seo mile) 


2 for $2.56 


$3.5 


$040 
$150 


SANDWICHES 


Served wth com chs andy chloe rad: Rye, Sourdough, 
Vesieer Rol, Foccacla, and Pita; 

or tec ens Fe Fest 900 
vil seped Sana My 
Jock cena With Niet cream desing 
fate eh, pps se bi opp th rth 
ra ove po poe wd Merry ck cere 
Grid Chicken 


Roast Beet 


450 


$450 
450 
» 450 


fe RE gee 
ick heeta wih mags wed hcrey macs tenting 


: 450 
ge ny dad ade hc, 
rer ages on ice wed ln ey 

Tne 4H 





PITAS & BURGERS 
Widdle East Platter 
Smal: Hummus, stuffed grape leaves, vepboueh & pita 
Large Hummus, stufed arp las sabboueh fl, 
Boag pa 
Felatel Sandwich 
With Hummus 
With Bobagaroush 


Greek Pita 


Fresh tomato, lettuce, red onion, cxcumber feta and kalamata 
Olves Yoseed Mth teazlll sauce 


Turkey Pita 
Turkey breast, hummus, feta cheese, tomato and affatfa 
Ssprowto in pa 


Hummus Sandwich 
Leruce, tomato, cucumber, alalfa sprouts and hummus in pita 


Genten Burger Reg 


with res 
Hamburger Rea, 


_ With 





$4.95 


$3.%, 
$4.95 
$2.95 
$3. 


NOODLES 


Dresongs: 
1, Thin «Tate, soy sauce, garlic & vinegar 
2. Sha Cha hi pst ved wth oy sce 8 coring we 
‘Pram Lime, 4 Hot and Sour, 8. Gesame Ginger Sauce 





Stir Fed Noodles choc of se Black Bean, Cary Tomato, Sachs, 
Hot 8 bo, py Cao and Tey 








Amendment B faces 


appeal by opponents 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
by Gala and the Class of 2003 officers, 
was submitted after A, leading A pro- 
ponents to call it a political ploy. 

While acknowledging that 
Amendment B proponents misrep- 
resented Amendment A at some 
points, student body President-elect 
Manish Gala said it was crucial to 
point out its flaws. 

“T regret the misrepresentations 
but I don’t think they were intention- 
ally done,” said Gala. “Their thing 
was that we should just campaign for 
Amendment B, and I don’t think 
that’s reasonable.” 

Amendment B_ proponents 
“equated dysfunctionality with non- 
existence,” said Gala, which led to 
many of the complaints. 

“T don’t think many people appre- 
ciate today what would have hap- 
pened if Amendment A passed. We 
would be royally screwed,” said Gala. 

Gala acknowledged that B was 
used as a tactic but said it represented 
ideas the drafters would have pushed 
for anyway. 

“Things running unopposed tend 
to always be checked off,” he said. 

Amendment B took effect imme- 
diately after the BoE announced its 
win Tuesday night, at which point the 
Student Council bylaws, which dic- 
tate the existence of Class A groups 
including the SAC, Spring Fair, the 
Hopkins Organization for Program- 
ming, the Milton S. Eisenhower Sym- 
posium (MSE) and the BoE, became 
null and void. Council rectified the 
situation by voting a “standing rule” 
on the bylaws, which grandfathers 
them back into existence and elimi- 
nates the brief period when they 
would not have existed. 

B changes the means of succession 
when council members resign, elimi- 
nates the Committee on Leadership 
Appointment from the constitution 
and gives council authority over in- 
dependent committees. 

Because Amendment A called for 
major reorganizations in Student 
Council’s structure, including the 
elimination of the Executive Board 
and class positions as well as a reduc- 
tion in the number of members, the 
old bylaws would not be compatible, 
‘said Gala. In addition, current coun- 
cil members, such as class vice presi- 
dents, would no longer be on council 
and would have had to leave the meet- 
ing immediately. 

While they were referred to as 
amendments, both in effect rewrote 
the entire council constitution, said 
BoE co-Chairman Fahad Khan. 


Had A passed, “there would have 
had to be more changes made... but 
the process wouldn’t have been any 
different or taken any longer,” said 
Leslie, who has interacted with coun- 
cil as 2000 MSE co-Chair and as a 
member of the Student Labor Action 
Committee. 

“In actuality, the same thing hap- 
pened that they were trying to scare 
people with. It turned out it wasn’t 
difficult to correct,” said Goutman. 

While officially, the BoE didn’t 
find Amendment B’s campaign un- 
ethical to the point of disqualifying 
the amendment, several members 
said personally they were unhappy 
with the way the campaign was run, 

“They were taking the truth and 
twisting ita little. They were jumping 
over that line they shouldn’t have 
crossed,” said BoE co-Chairman - 
Erika Stoddard, who said she found it 
unethical. 

“I personally felt that Manish took 
[Amendment A] as a personal issue” 
and a threat to his power, she added. 

“They were ethical because they 
were addressing issues, but they 
walked a fine line,” said BoE member 
Aaron Sacks. “They were a little too 
deceptive when they probably could 
have won without that stuff.” 

Other parties also expressed dis- 
may with some aspects of the cam- 
paign. 

“I was quite disappointed [...] 
with how some of the campaigning 
manifested,” said current student 
body President Anuj Mittal. 

“B, if anything, is more of a strat- 
egy. I don’t feel that ithad much intel- 
lectual weight,” he said, saying he 
agreed with the conceptofA, although 
he thought it was flawed in its timing. 
“It’s clear that Amendment Bisa vote 
for the status quo.” 

While he said he was disappointed 
Gala wasn’t more diplomatic over the 
course of the campaign, Mittal found 
problems with both sides: 

“Justas Manish would have alarm- 
ist e-mails, youhad Steve [Goutman] 
oversimplifying things when in real- 
ity, it was something in between,” 
Mittal said. 

Over the past fewyears, “therehave 
been problems with ethical behav- 
ior” in student elections, said Dr. Bill 
Smedick, Student Council advisor. If 
the appellants are not satisfied with 
the BoE’s ruling, which will be de- 
cided tonight, they can re-appeal to 
Smedick. While he declined to name 
specific students, he said, “There was 
behavior in there that I thought was 
questionable.” 





Vandalism of posters 
reported to Boswell 


, CONTINUED FROM Pace AI 
convinced that the removal of post- 
ers from display was intentional. 

“Sometimes our custodial staff 
goes through and takes them down 
where they aren’t allowed,” she said. 
“Also, student groups take other ones 
down to decrease competition.” 

After Boswell’s e-mail regarding 
the incident, a number of student or- 
ganizations responded with similar 
complaints of lost posters, said 
Boswell. “I was surprised that they 
were not controversial groups,” she 
said, intimating that the acts may not 
be an expression of discrimination 
but rather a result of overcrowded 
poster boards. 

Groce said that DSAGA posters 
were covered by posters for the Sym- 
posium on Foreign Affairs and the 
film festival, despite the fact that the 
posters’ expiration dates had not 
passed. 

Since postering serves as their pri- 
mary mode of publicity, the loss of 
posters has significantly crippled the 
organizations’ ability to publicize 
events, said MESA and DSAGA. 

“Postering is our only way of ad- 
vertising besides e-mail,” said Malek. 
“We put so much work into it that it’s 
really upsetting when people destroy 
it because of your ethnicity.” 

Andrew Albin, DSAGA director 
of administration, held a similar 
stance, and said that since MESA 
does not receive an annual budget, 
all its funds are funneled into 
postering. 

Moreover, Corby pointed out 
that DSAGA depends almost en- 
tirely on postering for publicity 
since most students will not will- 
ingly read a publication printed by 
their organization, 

“For the first half of Awareness 
Days, we had trouble getting people 
to the events,” said Albin. “Hopkins 
attendance has not been as high as it 

. ; 


has been in past years. The publicity 
we had puta lot of work into had been 
removed.” ; 

CHAI has had posters ripped 
down in the past, although Golub said 
that posters usually last from the 
morning until about noon. Thus, the 
club takes this into consideration 
when postering, said Golub. 

“We're very lucky to be well-sup- 
ported,” said Golub, “butalotoftime, 
el and money has been put into 

1b 

DSAGA has also periodically en- 
countered postering problemsin past 
years, many of the incidents more - 
extreme than those of this year. 

In fact, DSAGA annually hosts a 
discussion about the morality of ho- 
mosexuality, said Albin, “and every 
year we've done that meeting, the 
posters have been defaced, condemn- 
ing homosexual society and specifi- 


‘ cally gay men.” One example he gave 


of the written insults was “Fags burn 
in hell.” a 

Malek believed the MESA poster 
defacements illustrated the post-Sept. 
11 prejudice against Middle Eastern 
students and citizens. 

“Idon’tlike this campus to actlike 
intolerance doesn’t exist because it 
does,” she said. “We don’t really feel 
accepted on campus.” | i 

Golub also expressed a certain dis- 
appointment in the disrespect shown 


to her club. 


“When you go flier a campus 
expect some posters will be | 
down,” said Golub, “but there « 

a limit and defacing posters is d. 
edly the limit.” 

Nevertheless, tolerance is a state.’ 
goal of the University. 

“The University asa whole regards 
freedom of expression as a right we 
adhere to and when something like 
thishappens weallhavealosealittle,” 
said Director of Student Involvement 
Bill Smedick. . | 
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ot since the Holocaust 
has there been a more 
obvious and compel- 
ling validation of why 
there must be a Jewish 
State of Israel. The staggeringly fre- 
quent and grotesque demonstrations 
of anti-Semitism now proliferating 
through the European continent re- 
inforce the need for a sovereign na- 
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Anti-Semitism on the rise 


the U.N. Resolution that would le- 
gitimize terror asa justifiable weapon 
for gaining political independence. 
Yet since the outbreak of the most 
recent Palestinian uprising, Jews 
around the world have come under 
increased attack. Despite many at- 
tempts to untie the hate of anti-Zion- 
ism from anti-Semitism, the events 
of the past 18 months prove other- 


wise. 


tutorial about advising procedure siissctetorcen 


home. 
fashion. A couple of hours might suffice — not al- | Unfortunately, however, the up- 


lowing students to register until the second day of | swing in anti-Semitism seen in Eu- 


registration because of an administrative error does | Tope is only a part of the rising trend 
notsuffice at all. | appearing elsewhere in the world. 





The first registration period in which all under- 
graduates were permitted to register online went off 
fairly smoothly, for which the University Registrar 
and Hopkins Information and Technology Services 


So with today’s 
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(HITS) should be commended. 


However, there were significant oversights in the 
area of student clearance, oversights that cannot be 


ignored. 


Some students — most notably juniors — despite 
going through the entire clearance process, were 
denied access to the online registration system when 
they attempted to register at 7 a.m. on the morning of 
April 8, when the system officially opened to under- 


graduates. 


The reason for this, according to Associate Direc- 
tor of Academic Advising Richard Sanders, was that 
the electronic holds for juniors were on two separate 
views and when academic advisors lifted their holds, 
they did not always check to see if they faculty hold 
was lifted. With the faculty advisor hold still on, 
juniors were unable to register. Such an oversight 
could and most likely did cause some students to be 
shut out of classes (never mind the incredible incon- 
venience of waking up early for no reason) because 
they couldn’t register when they had planned. 

A mistake like this is unacceptable. Many students 
woke up early so they could register at 7 a.m. sharp. 
Their inability to do so should never be the result of 
an error by the very administrators they met with to 


earn their registration clearance. 


Senior Academic Advisor Adriene Breckenridge 
said that the Office of Academic Advising did indeed 
receive calls from students whose holds were not 
lifted but “we released them immediately. Usually it 
was no more than a couple of hours or the next 


morning until they could register.” 


Thiscommentis contradictory in its nature. “More 
than a couple of hours or the next morning” is by 
definition not “immediately.” Such complaints 
should have been taken care of in a more timely 
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en President Bush 

called Israeli Prime 

Ariel Sharon, the 

man responsible 

for the slaughter of 

more than 3,000 at Sabra and Shatila, 

a “man of peace,” it was clearer than 

ever that the United States refuses to 

alter its stance of unswerving support 

for Israel. It was in response to such 

misguided foreign policy that more 

than 75,000 Americans convergedon 
Washington, D.C. last Saturday. 

Far from viewing such a huge 
groundswell of opposition to U.S. 
foreign policy as something worthy 
of extensive coverage, the mass me- 
dia in America felt compelled to mis- 
represent the facts. The press has thus 
continued to sanitize news coverage 
of the Middle East and the American 
response, preferring to toe the offi- 
cial line. 

The most influential newspaper in 
the United States, The New York 
Times provides the best example. If 
you happened to buy an early copy of 
the Sunday edition, you wouldn’t 
have found any coverage at all. But if 





mented. 


soon. 
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effusing that the gathering “bridged 
social and religious differences.” By 
contrast, the Times wrote that the 
pro-Palestinian protests were “dis- 
parate and disjointed,” although the 
basis for this conclusion went un- 
stated. 

The Times also objectively 
misreported the sizes of the protests. 
According to the Washington Times, 
the organizers of the pro-Israel rally 
themselves “estimated the crowd was 
between 20,000 and 40,000.” Where 
did the New York Times’ widely re- 
ported figure of 100,000 come from? 
Nobody is really sure. The article it- 
self mentions only “tens of thou- 
sands,” and the figure of 100,000 ap- 
pears only in the headline. The Times 
never explains how it arrived at that 
number, or why there is a discrep- 
ancy between the headline and the 


~ article itself. We do know one thing: 


The propagandistic 
press in the United 
States is a grave threat, 
bothtoour | 
democracy, the lives of 
innocent Palestinians 
and even the world. 
Jewish population. 
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D.C. police said theyhadtokeep more | 


police officers on duty for the pro- 
Palestinian protests — apparently 
because more people were present 
than at the pro-Israel rally. 

The Times is not unique. The 
Washington Times exemplified me- 
dia manipulation of the facts, saying 
of the pro-Palestinian protest that, 
“More than 30,000 protesters who 
brought a variety of grievances to the 
District yesterday paid only brief 
homageto their demands before join- 
ing forces witha large group of peace- 
ful pro-Palestinian demonstrators.” 
Readers were left with the impression 
that the number of protestors was 
closer to 30,000 than 75,000. To top 
things off, a 20,000-large sympathy 
protest in San Francisco was univer- 
sally ignored by the east coast press. 


less No such mistakes were made with 


coverage of the pro-Israel rally on 
April 15, whose numbers were greatly 
inflated by the Times and then re- 
peatedelsewhere. © 





We hope that when freshman go to register this 
summer and University students do the same this 
November, the clearance process will be more effec- 
tive. Better communication is essential — too many 
advisors are demonstrating in their conversations 
with students that they don’t adequately understand 
the new advising policies. They ought to understand 


democracy 
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bodies in the hospital. There were 
also none who were seriously injured, 
only the “walking wounded.” Thus 
we have to ask: where are the bodies 
and where are the seriously injured?” 
IDF war crimes, combined with a re- 
cent respite in suicide bombings, have 
placed the focus squarely on the ille- 
gality of Israel’s actions. 

In response, the mainstream press 
has undertaken a massive PR cam- 
paign in order to shore up Israel’s 
image in America. Columnist Tho- 
mas Friedman confessed last Sunday 
that, “Lately, whenever Middle East 
stories come on CNN or MSNBC, I 
reach for the remote and switch to the 
GolfChannel. Everyone needsa break 
from the all-too real suffering that 
surrounds this story.” Friedman had 
no dearth of things to say three weeks 
ago after a spate of suicide bombings, 
when he told us that Israel needed to 







_| their fates, like the passenge 





“deliver a military blow that clearly 
shows terror will not pay.” Presum- 
ably, heis ecstatic about reports ema- 
nating from Jenin. And now that the 
only victims are Palestinians, Fried- 
man tells us to take “a break” from 
the suffering; apparently we need only 
pay attention when Israelis are dying. 
One can only wish the Palestinian 
victims of IDF atrocities had the 
luxury to take “a break” from their 
“all too real suffering” by “changing 
the channel.” 

Tragically, Friedman is in lock- 
step with the mainstream press. The 
propagandistic press in the U.S. is a 
grave threat, both to our democracy, 
the lives of innocent Palestinians and 
even the world Jewish population. 
Public opinion polls consistently 
show that most Americans support 
the establishment ofa Palestinian state 
— but the mainstream press never 
informs Americans that U.S. policies 
have been designed to prevent that 
end, We hear about our noble role as 
mediator, when in reality the U.S.- 
backed Oslo agreement led to an in- 
flux of 200,000 Israeli settlers in the 
West Bank and Gaza during the 
1990’s. Worldwide anger with Israeli 
policies — made possible by U.S. sup- 
port — has culminated in attacks on 





7 : : | From Paris to Tunis to Damascus, 
The greatest disappointment is that such errors | 


that cause students grief could have been easily 
avoided. A thorough training program for faculty 
advisors on how to use the new online system or a 
small revision in the junior clearance policy itself 
would have avoided frantic phone calls from dis- 
gruntled students. 

It is well documented that several faculty advisors 
were confused about how to use the new system and 
lift the holds of their students. Sanders himself said, 
“A lot of [faculty advisors] were very puzzled, mostly 
about using the computer and releasing the hold. We | 
suggested to faculty what they might talk about [with 
students], but we haven’t had any formal training.” 

Although Sanders also said that faculty advisors 
were instructed on how to use the system and in- 
structions for lifting the hold were sent to them, a 
formal training program would have given faculty 
the chance to ask questions in-person and clear up 
confusion. Perhaps even better would be revising the 
junior clearance policy itself so that faculty advisors 
don’t have to lift holds at all. Students could still be 
required to meet with their faculty advisors. Showing 
proof of that meeting and having academic advi- 
sors lift one single hold would simplify the process 
and avoid the mess of confusion among faculty for 
which training program might have to be imple- 


Jews are being reintroduced to an old 
theme. . 

Most alarmingly, although cer- 
tainly not surprisingly, these flames 
of hatred are being fanned not just in 


| casbahs of the Middle East but also in 


the “enlightened democracies” of 
Western Europe. Having funded 
Yassar Arafat’s “educational” system 
for years, the European Union now 
feels more at ease stating the inciting 
and horrifying lies they have hereto- 


| fore only published. Medieval blood 


libels of Jews grinding the bones of 
Christian children for ritual unleav- 
ened cakes have resurfaced in the con- 
text of a “cleaner” European conti- 
nent. 

But we have heard this all before. 
And no one has ever had to twist 
Europe’s arm to bear their baser side. 
Upset over diversifying nationalities, 
many in the conservative right of Eu- 
ropean politics, like Russian Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky, claim, “People are tired 
ofloose democracy, which gives birth 
to crime and large-scale migration.” 
Seemingly, Zhirinovsky is right; if 
France’s endorsement of Jean-Marie 
Le Pen proves anything, it’s that 
ultranationlist candidates like Le Pen 
and Austria’s Joerg Haiderarenolonger 
extremists on the fringe but real players 
on the European political scene. 

Unlike 70 years ago, though, as 
Adolf Hitler was ascending 
Germany’s political ladder, Jews for 
the first time in 2000 years have a 
sovereign nation in which to live. 
There was no escape from the grip of 
Nazi death that smothered Europe 
then, but now there is. While then, 
even those with the foresight to see 
rs of the 
oy. luis, were turned away 

America’s shores, today they will be 
welcomed to their homeland, one that 
must be free from European hate as 
well as Arafat’s terror army. 

So with today’s attacks at syna- 
gogues in resort islands of Tunisia, or 
the dozens of anti-Semitic incidents 
in France, Belgium and the former 















SINE Qua NON 


Soviet Union, Jews of the Diaspora 
should beware. Indeed, in the face of 
what Avi Beker, secretary-general of 
the World Jewish Congress, calls “an 
unprecedented increase in anti- 
Semitism on this continent,” Israel’s 
most powerful religious party urged 
French Jews to emigrate to Israel to 
escape anti-Semitism. 

Israel, like the United States, is a 
victim of terror and counters with 
restraint in self-defense. And yet, 
Sweden, maker of Volvos, ball bear- 
ings and hardened steel for the Nazis, 
vilifies the victim. Sweden, among the 
world’s leaders in hypocrisy, in the 
name of the father of dynamite, de- 
cries Shimon Peres while silently en- 
dorsing the murderous and treacher- 
ous Arafat. Even high-ranking 
Democratic politicians in the United 
States attempt to straddle this issue, 
waiting to see which way the Jihad 
wind blows. Ironically, the ranking 
leader of the party of eight of 10 
American Jews, Democrat Senate 
majority leader Tom Daschle blocked 
a bipartisan resolution by Senators 
Mitch McConnell and Dianne 
Feinstein to designate the PLO as a 
terrorist group. Should Israel be 
thankful that at an AIPAC gathering 
Daschle “courageously” played the 
pro-Israel card? Talk is cheap. Just 
ask Colin Powell. 

Clearly, in addition to the reaf- 
firming what we already know (the 
French and Flemish hate the Jews), 
the old coalitions may be changing. 
Spain, the motherland of the Inquisi- 


tion, Portugal, land of the Expulsion, 
is P - itl 


holding its honor 





as a land of bravery, decry 
imagined“massacres” by Israel, while 
endorsing the use of terror asa legiti- 
mate tool of “politicalindependence.” 
Strikingly, and knowing that terror 
cannot serve any legitimate function, 
Germany, Britain, Canada and the 
Czech Republic voted to strike down 


attacks at synagogues 
in resort islands 

of Tunisia, or the 
dozens of 
anti-Semitic incidents 
in France, Belgium and 
the former Soviet 
Union, Jews of the 
Diaspora should 
beware. 





Even as we hoped to believe that 
we purged the world of the last bit of 
madness with the fall ofcommunism, 
werealize this is not so. As we struggle 
to shake free of the malaise of the 
1990s, we are reminded of the old 
Asian prophecy and curse, “May you 
live in interesting times.” 

The world has turned its back to 
the Jews before. Whether left alone 
during the sneak attack of the 1973 
Yom Kippur War, the gas chambers 
ofthe 1940s or the pogroms and jihads 
of the past, Jews know what it is to 
face isolation and extermination. The 
question that remains, then, is not 
one of unfounded paranoia. The 
world is once more approaching the 
brink of the abyss, pushing the Jews 
ahead into the darkness. As the Ger- 
man pastor Neimoeller sagely ob- 
served about the rise of Nazism: “First 
they came for the Jews and I did not 
speak out because I was nota Jew. 
Then they came for the communists 
and I did not speak out because I was 
notacommunist. Then they came for 
the trade unionists and I didnotspeak 
out because I was not a trade union- 
ist. Then they came for me and there 
was no one left to speak out.” 
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Tully’s article does 
not uncover the 
entire truth 


To the Editor: 


There are several points that the 
author of “Uncovering Israel’s Inten- 
tions,” [April 18] Jeremy Tully, fails 
to mention in his scathing criticism 
of Israel, the only democracy in the 
Middle East. 

He blames the United States for 
not “imposing sanctions or an arms 
embargo against Israel.” Israel has a 
right to defend its existence by dis- 
mantling the terrorist infrastructure 
that has been fueling the Intifada. 
In Jenin alone, Israel has confis- 
cated thousands of illegal weapons 
forbidden under agreements be- 
tween Israel and the Palestinians, 
including Kassam missiles, explo- 
sive belts, car bombs, dangerous 
chemicals and a cache of rocket-pro- 
pelled grenades. 

Contrary to Tully’s belief, Israel is 


not waging a “brutal war against the ~ 
Palestinians.” Israel is waging a war 


against terror, identical to America’s 
war against terror. It is sacrificing the 
lives of its soldiers by carefully and 
systematically going through Pales- 
tinian streets to capture terrorists and 
militants, taking every effort to en- 
sure as few civilians are hurt as pos- 
sible. 

Let one thing be clear: Arafat, the 
supposed voice of the Palestinian 
people, does not want peace. He 
was offered a state and he refused it, 
spurring an unnecessary and mean- 
ingless uprising. He has not only the 
blood of Israeli children on his 
hands, but also the blood of Pales- 
tinian children, caught in the 
crossfire of a conflict that should 
not exist. If Tully wants to fault 


spot 


a | anyone for Israel’s current military _ 
| action, it should not be Sharon, but 


Tully plays into 
media trap with PA 
quotations 


To the Editor: 


Jeremey Tully never actually states 
what Israel’s “uncovered intentions” 
are in his editorial last week. A sover- 
eign Palestine and a secure Israel 
would be wonderful, butin the mean- 
time biased and demonizing press 
coverage isn’t going to aid any solu- 
tion. 

Israel’s news blackout of the battle 
in Jenin wasn’t the smartest PR move, 
but the absence of Christiane 
Amanpour doesn’t automatically 
mean the presence of “atrocities.” As 
Tullyaptly notes there’sa “brutal war” 
going on; had he waited to for the 
dust to settle, he’d have much less to 
allege. Tully uncritically quotes a 
Palestinian Authority (PA) official in 
Jenin who insinuates mass murder, 














without mentioning that the Israeli 
Defense Forces might have good rea- 
son to raid the self-proclaimed “sui- 
cide-bomber capital” of the West 
Bank. : 

Palestinian fighters, in interviews 
with CNN and Al-Ahram, have es- 
sentially given the same story of the 
battle as the IDF. Jenin’s “freedom 
fighters” seemed intent on causing 
collateral damage. Through all this, 
IDF soldiers fought their way house 


to house, losing 23 of their own. By 


the end of the battle as many as forty 
militants were killed and a hundred 
would-be “martyrs” surrendered. In 
contrast to “hundreds massacred” in 
a city reduced to a “moonscape,” 37 
people are missing and an area about 
the size of a city block has been lev- 
eled and the strongest accusation re- 
portersareable to substantiate against 
IDF troops is vandalism — some 
atrocity. 


Sincerely, 


Adam Pappas 
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hese are hard times. The 
Middle East is awash in a 
sea ofblood, while we play 
over the right wordsto de- 
scribe what’s going on. 
And yet, words are so vitally impor- 
tant: When we're naming things about 
a conflict, we’re focusing our lens, 
deciding on what to see and what to 
skip. With the Palestinian-Israeli cri- 
sis, we're judging truth from a dis- 
tance, but that doesn’t mean our vi- 
sion can’t be clear, sharp and just. But 
for that to happen — for us to see the 
whole complex picture — we've got 
to access all the words, hear all the 
stories. One story simply can’t swal- 
lowthe other story. So, nothing could 
be more lethal than the U.S. govern- 
ment and media — our “authentic” 
source of words, by the way — legal- 
izing Israel’s story. 
But, isitreally Israel’s version that’s 
legalized? Consider what we see in 
the news. Scene one, Palestinian ter- 
rorists blow themselves up in market 
places, killing innocent Israeli citi- 
zens and inflicting a reign of terror on 
a peaceful, democratic nation. Scene 
two, Israel “retaliates.” Note the pat- 
tern we see is provocation and re- 
sponse. Israeli deaths send shock 
waves in U.S. newspapers and news 
channels, but the death toll in Jenin is 
unknown; in fact, Sharon has offi- 
cially refused to cooperate with the 
inquiry in Jenin. Bush has proclaimed 
Ariel Sharon, the person charged with 
the unspeakable Sabra and Shatila 
massacres, as a “man of peace” while 
Yasser Arafat is sponsor of Palestin- 
ian terror and implicitly a terrorist. 
Labels drop in place, backed by a 
public narrative that demands us to 
putour faith init. What’smore, it’sall 
ornothing: Either youbelieve, orelse, 
you obviously want to drive Israel 
into the sea and hence, are an “anti- 
Semite.” The argument fiercely pins 
the blame on one side and itself re- 
fuses any kind of accountability. 
What’s more, it’s unjust; what the 


Israelis suffer at 
the hands of Pal- 
estinians is in 
spotlight, but 
what the state of 
Israel wrecks on 
the Palestinians is clamped under 
doublespeak — Israel “retaliates,” 
“pin-points strategic targets,” “sends 
messages for the Palestinians to stop 
the violence.” You can find the love- 
liest example in U.N.’s Feb 2002 Eco- 
nomic and Social Council report; 
“targeted killing,” “active self-de- 
fense,” is used to explain Israel’s 
policy of assassination, responsible 
for the death of 71 people, including 
four children. What need to paint 
bullets in pictures for PR, when you 
have words? Orwell would have been 
proud. 

The Palestinian-Israeli teach-in, 
held on April 19 and sponsored by 
JHUMA, JHU4Peace and MESA, 
presented only part of the invisible 
story. Susan Muaddi Darraj, a 
Christian Palestinian writer and 
Joshua Ruebner, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Washington group, Jews 
for Peace in Palestine and Israel, 
gave hard facts which have long dis- 
turbed onlookers and humanitar- 
ian groups. For instance, Israel re- 
ceives $2 billion in aid every year 
from the U.S. treasury, part of which 
returns as payment for state-of-the- 
art weaponry: F-16 fighter jets, 
TOW missiles, armored tanks, 
Apache and Cobra helicopters-gun- 
ships and other high class equip- 
ment. Power is its own temptation; 
Israel has not always been careful of 
human life in their record with Pales- 
tinian civilians. In 2000, Amnesty In- 
ternational published a press release 
condemning the sale of helicopter 
gunships to Israel, because “Israelhas 
used U.S.-supplied helicopters in pu- 
nitive attacks during incidents where 
there was no imminent danger to life 
and that Israel has used helicopter 
gunships to fire on Palestinian civil- 
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ians, including 
children, some of 
whom have re- 
portedly been 
killed or injured as 
a result.” Can we 
say, then, that the terror and violence 
is exclusively Palestinian? 

If the Palestinians are accused for 
a martyr culture that recruits young 
men and womenas suicide bombers, 
images of young Israeli soldiers 
drafted at age 18, are themselves 
hardly more than boys shouldering 
weapons of destruction and no less 
disturbing. ; 

There is simply no way someone 
that young understands the terrible 
gravity of human life, the responsi- 
bility that comes with shouldering a 
lethal machine. The grotesque mar- 
riage of youth and violence is found 
in both sides — Israeli soldiers have 
been guilty of indiscriminate shoot- 
ing in their turn, and for proof, talk to 
people who’ve smelled the stench 
from Jenin. 

Also, as Ruebner pointed out, vio- 
lence always has a context — this is 
true for when the crisis is an eco- 
nomic one: The posh European mi- 
lieu of Israeli towns and neighbor- 
hoods contrasts with the rock-bottom 
poverty of Palestinian villages and 
refugee camps, where people are try- 
ing to subsist in less than $2 a day. 
Under the all-purpose justification 
of “security concerns,” the Israeli 
army has uprooted 80,000 olive and 
fruit trees, and with it, the indepen- 
dent livelihoods of Palestinian men 
and women. Homes have been de- 
molished, and about 30 Jewish settle- 
ments, including some major cities 
like Kiryat Seher and Tel Zion, have 
mushroomed on the 22 percent land 
that is legal Palestinian territory. 
400,000 settles have moved in behind 
the 1967 borders and 480 km of roads 
have been built to access their settle- 
ments. As Darraj pointed out, the 
roads end up creating islands out of 


Palestinian villages; it takes a trip of 
50 miles to bypass a road and get toa 
neighboring town 5 miles away. The 
result: segregation, isolation and con- 
tainment. And all this, remember, in 
Palestinian territory. 

Jeff Halper, a professor at Ben 
Gurion University, describes the 
setup inhis own way. He callsit Israel’s 
“matrix of controls,” a system which 


uses settlements, roads, military | 


checkpoints, permits for travel and 
permits for building to grasp control 
over every aspect of Palestinian life. 
With checkpoints, the Israeli mili- 
tary decides if one can leave one’s 
village and go to work, market, school, 
the doctor or hospital, church or 
mosque. All this, of course, is to con- 


tain Palestinian terror — including | 


schoolchildren, breadwinners and 
women in labor — the virus that 


threatens the health of the Jewish na- | 
tion. And yet, I wonder why it hasn’t 


struck anyone how malicious this jus- 
tification really is; it produces the re- 


ality it talks about. A population of | 


poverished, isolated, desperate, 
brow-beaten people might indeed 
become terrorists, so that the silent 
world may sit up and actually see 
them, even if with faces never origi- 
nally their own. 

Let’s return to words, this time 
Ariel Sharon’s. In a televised speech 
to AIPAC, he said, Israel’s three 
week incursion in the West Bank 
“has opened a window of opportu- 
nity to put the peace process on a 
different moralistic track, free from 
the threat of terrorism.” This refer- 
ence to morality is the crowning 
irony, showing us what a mockery 
politics has made oflanguage. Irony, 
I want to remind all of you, is when 
pain is so bitter that one can only 
laugh. These are hard times, when 
we have to distrust words, especially 
the simple ones that filter our world 
in good and evil and sanction the 
visible broken bodies over the in- 
visible, unnamed ones. 


| ing to the panel of 





Last Friday, while 
attentively listen- 


speakers at the 
“Humanitarian 
Catastrophe in 
the Middle East” in the comforts of 
the AMR multipurpose room, I felt as 


| if I was watching a broadcast of the 


BBC, or worse, al-Jazeera. This “in- 
formational” meeting was a travesty. 
Shamefully advertised as a joint dis- 


| cussion offering insight on the con- 


flict, its organizers merely augmented 


| the division with one-sided argu- 


ments and propaganda. Notonlystra- 
tegically planned to coincide with 
Friday evening’s Jewish Sabbath, it 
hosted speakers who proceeded to 
feed the Big Lie. Hoping to avoid be- 
ing caughtin this snare, they planned 
on the Jews not showing up. But, I 
was there. It was a sham. 

I heard the panelists attempt to 
portray the Israeli Defense Force 
(IDF) asa slaughtering group of sav- 
ages. The first lie I detected was of 
speaker’s Susan Darraj claim that 
2000 soldiers accompanied Israeli 
Prime Minister Ariel Sharon when he 


| walked onto Temple Mount in Sep- 


tember of 2000. I was only yards away, 
and this was not the case. 

Panelist Joshua Ruebner claimed 
he visited an Israeli checkpoint, close 
toajunkyard, where Palestinians were 
allowed to slip through in plain sight 
of IDF soldiers. He used this argu- 
ment in an attempt to discredit the 
effectiveness of Israeli checkpoints, 
saying that their only purpose was to 
humiliate Palestinians. 

How can one seriously claim that 
Israel wants the murderers of its citi- 
zens to slip into their country, just for 
the sake of humiliating a people? 

No sane leadership would allow 
this. Rather, it has been proven that 
the checkpoints have helped Israel 
avoid 85% of potential terrorist ac- 
tivity. The speaker’s claims were 
meant to propagandize, not inform. 

Clearly, one must search for the 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


facts behind the 
rhetoric. Palestin- 
ians are notori- 
ously goodatcraft- 
ing stories. 
Famous imagesin- 
clude the recent photo of a woman 
running from an IDF soldier. The 
caption, however, tellsa different tale. 
The soldier had diffused a bomb 
placed there bya Palestinian terrorist 
and was saving the woman’s life. 

Indeed, these selfless acts are not 
uncommon in the Israeli armed 
forces. Unlike most other nations in 
the world, Israel forces its soldiers to 
go door-to-door, losing their lives to 
distinguish between terrorists and 
civilians. Did our ownarmy do thisin 
Afghanistan? Despite everyone claim- 
ing America’s moral superiority in 
this War on Terror, we nonetheless 
send planes to bomb from thousands 
of feet above. Even the fact that we 
recently bombed and destroyed a 
hospital in Afghanistan does notseem 
to change many people’s opinions on 
the war. Yet there are no “teach-ins” 
claiming to inform their audience 
about America’s actions. 

It is only Israel that warrants such 
an unwanted and unmerited position. 
Media around the world has com- 
miserated to spread the vicious lie of 
Israel’s supposed evil. In the hopes 
that saying will make it so, the Lie 
continues. The falsehoods of Friday 
night, then, are nothing more than 
the centuries-old libels. 

So all those who applauded the 
speakers’ Friday evening have been 
duped. They, too, have fed the Big Lie 
and reaffirmed its existence. Former 
Prime Minister of Israel Golda Meier 
said, after Israel was attacked on the 
holiest day of the year for all Jews in 
the Yom Kippur War, that she could 
forgive Arab countries for killing her 
people. However, she would never 
forgive them for forcing Israel to kill 
theirs. lanxiously await hearing truth- 
ful statements like these at the next 
panel of speakers. 





Time to fix the stigm 
policy for everyones 


hereisanirrational stigma 

that is tearing at the very 

fabric of this nation. Al- 

though the costs of this 

stigma are greater in some 
places thanothers, it threatens to rear 
its ugly head everywhere. I’m talking 
about the stigma that surrounds tax 
policy. 

AsIhave previously written, states 
pay for an oversized portion of their 
budgets with revenue fromsales taxes. 
Aside from disproportionately soak- 
ing the poor, revenues from sales tax 
fluctuate toamuch greater extent than 
do revenues from other sources, such 
as income taxes. During the boom 
years of the late 1990s, sales tax rev- 
enues surged, allowing states to cut 
other taxes while they improved ser- 
vices. Now that the economy has 
cooled down, states are beginning to 


eS 
The State of Alabama, 


not Uzbekistan, is 
halting jury trials in 
order to save money. 


ee i) 


have to pay for their fiscal excesses. 

_ Since any budget is a tw -sided 
equation, either cutting spending or 
raising taxes can plug the gap. Since 
many current governors replaced pre- 
decessors who were booted out for 
raising taxes, raising taxes is out of 
the question across muchofthecoun- 
try, since it is simply 
feasible to say that taxes were cut too 
far or the wrong taxes were cut. Gov. 
Don S$ ist of Tenn. learned this 
when a brick sailed through his win- 
dow in protest of a proposed income 
tax. 


That leaves governors and legisla- 
tors, mindful of the effect of higher 
~ taxes on their polls (and their win- 
dows) with the option of cutting state 
; r which they have been in 


_ Iemis that bur 


a the process of doing, The only prob- 


have feelings, 





politically un- 








CHARLESDONEFER 
WE RELEFT, 
THEY RE WRONG 


back if their section of the budget is 
not to their liking. Perhaps the most 
common way this is done is by pro- 
claiming that the budget is insuffi- 
cient for performing a certain, very 
public, task. 

In Wisconsin, the state university 
system was so outraged at the spend- 
ing cuts that the governor proposed 
that they announced a halt in new 
enrollment. Imagine what would 
happen if your top choice college (or 
even the only college you applied to) 
decided that although you met their 
standards for admission, you could 
not attend in the fall because the state 

government could not fully fund the 
university system. Thousands of stu- 
dents (as well as their parents) would 
be enraged, absolutely livid, at a state 
that could finance tax breaks to attract 
new business, but could not finance 
one of the most important determi- 
nants of economic growth: a well-edu- 
cated workforce. Needless to say, the 
standoff did not last long and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin agreed to admit 
the class of 2006 in exchange for more 
modest cuts. If those were the tactics 
used in normally level-headed and 


progressive Wisconsin, imagine the 


extremes to which a cash-strapped 
and retrogtade Alabama can go. — 
They suspended all jury trials in 
order to save money. You are not 
imagining things. This is not a typo. 
hesitates pAlabania; not Uzbekistan, 
is halting jury trials in order to save 
money. This means that people cur- 
rently awaiting trial in jail because 


t they can’tafford bail will just have to 


} 


> 


a of tax 
benefit 


wait for a statehouse compromise if 
they want to exercise their constitu- 
tional right to a trial by a jury of their 
peers. Guilty people who can afford 
to pay bail get an extension on their 
freedom, courtesy of a government 
that lacks the political will to find a 
revenue source adequate to providea 
steady stream of revenue. Still, if Ala- 
bamans believe in anything, they be- 
lieve that the guilty should be pun- 
ished. The first reported case of a 
violent crime committed by some- 
one awaiting a jury trial will get the 
ball rolling on some sort of compro- 
mise, although this sort of budgetary 
brinksmanship shouldn’t have gone 
that far. 

The United States is short on one 
resource that threatens to destroy 


Imagine what would 
happen if your top 
choice college (or 
even the only college 
you, applied to) 
decided that although 
you met their 
standards for 
admission, you could 
not attend in the fall 
because the state 
government could not 
fully fund the 
university system. 


everything we’ve built over the years. 
That resource isn’t oil - it’s political 
courage. It’s the courage to bite the 
bullet and improve the way states get 
their revenue, switching from sales 
taxes to income taxes in order to in- 
crease stability. Some things are worth 
more than reelection. Jury trials, for 
example. fi) 
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Time to change the privacy policy 


id you ever think how 
much information the 
Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity has about 
you? They know your 
name, your social security number, 
your phone, your e-mail, who your 
parents are, your religion, your 
ethnicity and the groupsin which you 
' participate. One would, of course, 
assume that they simply use this in- 
formation for registration and send- 
ing your parents the tuition check. 
However, all ofyourinformation may 
not remain in the relative security of 
JHU registration and accounting. In- 
stead, it could go to the FBI, the CIA, 
the INS and the Office of Homeland 
Security and you would never know 
about it. Why is this fact being kept 
secret? 





Students have the right to keep 
their school from disclosing infor- 
mation about them, with a few ex- 
ceptions. These exceptions include 
directory information — by request 
with a subpoena — and information 
which is directly relevant to preserv- 
ing the welfare of the student body. 
Aside from these exceptions, the Uni- 
versity may disclose “directory type” 
information (name, age, address, e- 
mail, parents name, major and much 


f 
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MORGANVICDONALD 
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. 


more) about their students to almost 
any organization. The University is 
supposed to inform students that they 
do this and notify them when and if 
information is given out. When was 
the student body briefed about this? 

So what kind of “non-directory 
information” can the University le- 
gally release? After the terrorist at- 
tacks, Congress passed the USA Pa- 
triot Act. This states that data 
collected for statistical research can 
be turned over to government agen- 
cies, suchas the FBI or the CIA. Inthe 
past, this information was kept 
strictly confidential. Thisinformation 





includes yourrace, yourethnicity, your 


religionandany organizations to which 
you may belong. Now, not only can 
this information be turned over, it can 
be turned over without a student’s 
knowledge or consent. And what does 
the government need to get this infor- 
mation? Merelyacertificate saying that 
the records are “relevant to an inves- 
tigation” — nothing else. 

But why would the government 


’ 
o 3 


want this information? If you have 
never had any connection to a terror- 
ist organization, why would infor- 
mation about you possibly be rel- 
evant? In recent months, students 
affiliated with Muslim Student Asso- 
ciations, Islamic students and others 
have been subject to unwarranted 
investigation by the government au- 
thorities for no other reason than their 
affiliation with certain student groups 
or because of their religion. We must 
not let this happen at Johns Hopkins. — 

Do not simply accept that the gov- 
ernment has the right to know what- 
ever it wants about you. We must 
question the administration about 
what information has been given out 
about you. Find out how to suppress 
your information. . 

Your directory information canbe 
suppressed by your request by sub- 
mitting an Excusion of Directory In- 
formation Form to the Office of the 
Registrar. Or go to http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~aclu for more infor- 
mation about how to suppress your 
information electronically, Remem- 
ber, this does not suppress all your 
information. However, it is at least a 
first step to ensure that members of 
the student body are not subject to 
discrimination, = 


“~ 
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Study links carbs with 
increased cancer risk 


Potato chips, french fries and other 
high-carbohydrate foods contain a 
substance that may cause cancer, ac- 
cording to a study released Wednes- 
day by Swedish food authorities. 

The substance, called acrylamide, 
forms in varying levels when carbo- 
hydrates are heated in a certain way, 
such as by frying potatoes or baking 
bread, researchers said. 

“The discovery that acrylamide is 
formed during the preparation of 
food ... is new knowledge,” Leif Busk, 
chief researcher at the National Food 
Administration, told a news confer- 
ence. “It may now be possible to ex- 
plain some of the cases of cancer 
caused by food.” 

The governmental agency, follow- 
ing up on research by a group of sci- 
entists at Stockholm University, stud- 
ied more than 100 foods bought in 
Swedish stores and restaurants and 
determined that “fried, oven-baked 
and deep-fried potato and cereal 
products may contain high levels of 
acrylamide.” 

The agent has been classified as a 
“probable human carcinogen,” in 
food, but experts not involved with 
the study cautioned that no link to 
cancer had been confirmed. 

Officials with the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration did not imme- 
diately comment, but food scientists 
in the United States urged consumers 
to be patient and not overreact to the 
Swedish study. 

“I think we need to step back a 
little bit and wait for greater discus- 
sion of the issue and see the findings 
presented in more detail,”said Carl 
Winter, a toxicologist at the Univer- 
sity of California at Davis. “The most 
important thing is not the presence 
or absence of any type of ingredient, 
but,how much is there.” 

Winter pointed out that it was un- 
usual f for gk poeae to be released 





pesca 

“T would caution consumers to be 
alittle patienthere, he said. “Cancer’s 
a very scary word, but one has to 
understand how these tests are done.” 

The Swedish agency said the find- 
ings have been submitted to unspeci- 
fied international researchers and to 
the 15-nation European Union for 
consideration, but they felt the infor- 
mation was important enough to re- 
lease now. 

“JT am quite sure that this is a prob- 
lem everywhere and we need to do 
something about it,”Busk said. 

The U.S. Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency describes acrylamide as 
white, odorless, flake-like crystals that 
are used mainly in treating drinking 
water and for industrial purposes and 
can cause cancer in people exposed 
to high levels for a long period. - 

Mary Ellen Camire, a food scien- 
tist and nutritionist at the University 
of Maine, was skeptical about anylink 
to cancer and said it was important to 
remember that whole-grain breadand 

_ potatoes contain a lot of important 
nutrients. 

“The risk-to-benefit ratio is hard 
to estimate,” she said. “We eat a lot of 
strange chemicals, but that’s life. You 
just have to get a balance.” 

Busk estimated that acrylamide 
could be responsible for several hun- 
dred of the 45,000 cancer cases in 
Sweden each year, based on experi- 
ments in which rats were fed fried 
food, but he declined to be more spe- 
cific about the possible cancer risk. 

The Swedish agency did not issue 
new guidelines on what or howto eat, 
although researchers pointed out that 
it’salways more healthy to avoid fried 
foods. 

“Do not stop eating these foods, 

- but beware of what you eat, eat more 
cooked food, more vegetables,”said 
Lilianne Abramsson Zetterberg, a 
toxicologist with the government 


agency. 


FDA issues tough new 
standards for IBS drug 


A once-popular drug for irritable 
Bo iiacconic headed back 
to the market with tough new restric- 


tions aimed at mitigating risks that 
ae r8 i". 










and given only to the sickest patients, | 
who must register in a national data- 
base that will track how they fare. 

Manufacturer GlaxoSmithKline, 
which has proposed fewer restric- 
tions, cautioned the FDA not to make 
the barriers so high that truly needy 
patients can’t get Lotronex. 

Still, the company acknowledges 
that Lotronex does come with risks. 
“It is our intention to be extremely 
cautious with this medication,” said 
Glaxo’s Dr. James Palmer. 

The FDA isn’t bound by its advis- 
ers’ recommendations but typically 
follows them. It has no deadline for 
settling the question, but were 
Lotronex cleared today it would still 
take four to six months to restart pro- 
duction, Glaxo cautioned. 

Ten IBS sufferers pleaded with the 
FDA on Tuesday fora quick return of 
the drug to the market, describing 
how Lotronex was the only medica- 
tion that relieved their misery. 

“[have spent most of my life rush- 
ing to the bathroom,” said a tearful 
Diana Hoyt of Atlanta, describing 
how she hoarded the pills before 
Lotronex sales ended in November 
2000. Waving her last empty bottle, 
she said: “I beg you to bring Lotronex 
back.” 

When the FDA first approved 
Lotronex in February 2000, it was 
lauded as the first new therapy in de- 
cades for irritable bowel syndrome, 
which afflicts up to 11 percent of 
Americans, mostly women. The ill- 
ness isn’t life-threatening, but causes 
misery: Chronic abdominal pain, 
sudden and urgent need to go to the 
bathroom and either frequent diar- 
rhea, constipation or both. Lotronex 
is only for the diarrhea-dominant 
type. 

But nine months later, Glaxo 
pulled Lotronex off the market be- 
cause of two side effects: A life-threat- 
ening intestinal inflammation called 
ischemic colitis and constipation so 
severe it could pequire surgery, even 


aL FDAI 
se Si 
hospitalized and51 eae surgery. 
Of 14 reported deaths, FDA saysseven 
probably were caused by the drug, 
although Glaxo argues it’s only two. 

In studies, Lotronex offered only 
modest overall relief for female IBS 
patients. But the most severely ill — 
estimated at 5 percent to 10 percent 
of IBS patients — seemed to benefit 
far more. It’s not proved to work for 
menandis dangerous foranyone with 
constipation. 

Glaxo’s plan would allow IBS-ex- 
perienced doctors to prescribe 
Lotronex only to those women most 
likely to benefit. Patients could get a 
30-day supply at a time — no refills 
without another doctor’s visit — and 
would be told to try 1 milligram daily, 
half the originally recommended 
dose. They would be urged to see a 
doctor immediately if they have any 
symptoms of side effects, suchas con- 


counte! a8 eople 


- stipation, unusual abdominal pain or 


blood in the stool. 

Twoattorneys for people allegedly 
injured by the drug argued it’s too 
risky to sell again. One played a video 
of a Florida woman left mostly para- 
lyzed and unable to breathe on her 

own after a burst colon attributed to 
Lotronex caused a brain-damaging 
infection. ; 

Her attorney asked her if the FDA 
should allow the sale of Lotronex 
again. 

“No, don’t let them,”Gloria 
Lockett gasped on the videotape. 

The risk is worth it, responded 10 
IBS sufferers. “Have you ever soiled 
your pants in public?”Brenda 
Compton snapped at one of the at- 
torneys. 

FDA’s advisers agreed Lotronex 
should sell again, but added some 
additional restrictions to those Glaxo 
has proposed, including the patient 
registry and some formal training or 
certification before doctors are al- 
lowed to prescribe. 


Study shows universe 
is 13 billion years old 


The universe is about 13 billion 


cts. Som 3. were 


Short-tempered young men triple 
their risk of having a heart attack 


| BY DAVID MERRICK 
THE JOHNS HopKINs 
| News-Letrer 


A recent study, conducted 
by scientists at Hopkins, as- 
serts that young men who re- 
act violently to stress are three 
to five times more likely to suf- 
fer from a premature heart at- 
tack, regardless ofa family his- 
tory of heart disease. 
| Dr Patricia Chang, a re- 
| searcher at Hopkins, who co- 
ordinated the U.S.-based re- 
search, said: “In this study, hot 
tempers predicted disease long 
| before other traditional risk 
factors like diabetes and hy- 
| pertension became apparent.” 

Chang and other scientists 
used data from the Johns Hop- 
kins Precursors Study, a study 
| of 1,337 medical students who 
| were enrolled at Hopkins be- 
| tween 1948 and 1964. 

In medical school and 
through the follow-up period, 
information on family history 
and health behaviors was col- 
lected. A total of 1,055 men 
were traced for an average of 
36 years. 

In the initial part of the 
study, conducted while the 
men were in medical school, 
they were given a “nervous 
tension” questionnaire de- 
signed to elucidate how they 
responded to stress. 

Based on an article pub- 
lished in the Archives of Inter- 
nal Medicine, men who had 
openly expressed or concealed 
anger, irritability or so-called 
“gripe session” were flagged 
for high anger levels. 

There were 229 men who said that 
they expressed or concealed their 
| anger, 169 said they engaged in gripe 








sessions and 99 said they were irri- 
oped cardiovascular disease by the 


| 56. Seventy-seven men had prema- 
ture cardiovascular disease, with an 
average onset age of 49. 

Looking at these statistics, Chang 


heart events was small, the incidence 
of cardiovascular disease was signifi- 
cantly higher for those with the high- 
est level ofanger, compared with those 
with lower levels of anger.” 

Chang did not know if these sta- 


Thursday, April 25 


and Immunotherapy” 
Professor E. Terry Papoutsakis, 


110 Maryland Hall, 11 a.m. 
Thursday, April 25 
Complexes” 


Texas A & M Univerisity 
Remsen Hall 233, 4:15 p.m. 


Thursday, April 25 


_ in C. elegans” 
Raffi Aroian, 
UCSD 
Mudd Hall 100, 3:30 p.m. 


Friday, April 26 


Responses to Terrorism” 
__R. James Woolsey 
Shea & Gardner 
Maryland Hall 218, 2:00 p.m. 





Monday, April 29 


‘table. Of these men, 205 had devel- _ 


age of 76, with an average onset age of 


comments, “Although the number of 


Professor Marcetta Y. Darensbourg, 
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Anger may be a cause of heart attacks in men, Dr. Chang’s study shows. 


tistics were applicable to women as 
well as men because the study was 
only conducted among male par- 
ticipants. 

Chang’s research was supported 








such as smoking, a high cholesterol 
diet, seditary lifestyle and many oth- 
ers, with an increased chance of 
heart disease. However, it is often 


difficult to make a statistically sig- — 


by Alison Shaw from the British Heart nificant correlation between a risk 


Foundation who pointed out that 
similar studies suggest that people 
with hostile personalities are more 
likely to develop coronary heart dis- 
ease (CHD). 

“This new research is interesting, 
but it makes no mention of the other 
risk factors such as smoking or high 
blood pressure, which may have in- 
fluenced the development of CHD in 
the participants,” said Shaw. 

Many other studies have founda 
correlation between risk factors 


“DNA Microarrays and a Systems Approach to Biology: T Cells 
Dept of Chemical Engineering, Northwestern 
“Hydrogen Activation Processes in Fe-only Hydrogenase Model 


“Prom death to birth: studies on Bt toxin and on embryonic polarity 


“The New Critical Challenge: The War on Terrorism Possible U.S: 


“Probing Mineral Weathering at Molecular Dimensions: In 
situ Synchrontron X-ray Reflectivity Studies of Orthoclase Dissolution” 


Dr. Paul Fenter, 
Argonne National Laboratory 
Olin Hall Auditorium, 4 p.m. 






Tuesday, April 30 
Dr. Frank B. Gertler, 












“Regulation of Cell and Neuronal Migration by Ena/VASP Proteins” 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Department of Biology 


ears old, slightly younger than pre- 
sear ewes according toastudy The M. Daniel Lane Conference Center 
that measured the cooling of the em- (612 Physiology), 11:45 a.m 
yt aaa slag Fees Tuesday, April 30 
‘ 5 findinggives" _ Tuesday, Ap 
comparableresults”toanearlierstudy | “Hydrophobic Self-Assembly”. 
that used a different method tocon- | _ Professor Lyle Isaacs, 







clude that the universe burst into ex- | Maryland 
i rie emssest Hall 223, 4:18 p.m. 


_ University of. 


factor, such as stress or anger, and 
heart attacks because stress and an- 
ger are very difficult to measure 
quantitatively. 

Everyone has a certain amount of 
stress and anger in their lives, but 
studies such as Chang’s only count 
those people who have passes a so- 
called anger threshold, above which 
they are considered to be exhibiting 
extreme stress or anger. 

Where this threshold line is drawn 
andhowanger is measured ina quan- 


Thursday, May 2 


titative form is very subjective. Of- 
ten, with studies such as these, the 
research is more a measure of the 
threshold level chosen by the re- 
searcher than it is a measure of the 
actual correlation between anger and 
heart attack. 

“In the long term, more large-scale 
research is needed that takes into ac- 
count all the possible risk factors for 
CHD to give more insight into how 
psychosocial factors effect our 
hearts,” Shaw continued. 

While the direct connection be- 
tween anger and heart-attack is un- 


The most important 
thing angry young 
men can do is get 
professional help to 
manage their tempers, 
especially since 
previous studies have 
shown that those who 
already have heart 
disease get better 
with anger 


management. 
— DR. PATRICIA CHANG 





known, Chang hypothesized that cat- 
echolamines, released in response to 
stress and which serve as natural neu- 
rotransmitters may be responsible. 


Adrenaline, which is an example 


ofacatecholamine, is responsible for 
initiating the “fightor flight” response 
when the body is placed in situations 
ofextremestress such asextreme cold, 
fright, fatigue and shock. Adrenaline 
ups blood pressure and breathing. 
“The most important thing angry 
young men can do is get professional 
help to manage their tempers, espe- 
cially since previous studies have 
shown that those who already have 
heart disease get better with anger 
management,” warned Chang. 





UPpcomING LECTURES AT HOMEWQOD AND JH MI 


“Carbon Nanotubes as Molecular Channels” 


Dr. Gerhard Hummer, NIH 
110 Maryland Hall, 11 a.m. 


Tuesday, May 7 


“The Expanded Denatured State: An Ensemble of Conformations 
Whose Structure is Determined by Local Steric Interactions” 


Dr. David Shortle, 


Johns Hopkins University Department of Biological Chemistry 
The M. Daniel Lane Conference Center (612 Physiology), 11:45 a.m. 


Thursday, May 9 


“Characterization of an essential but paradoxical 


aminoacyl-tRNA systhetase” 
Tammy Hendrickson, 


Johns Hopkins University Dept of Chemistry 


Mudd Hall 100, 3:30 p.m. 


Monday, May 13 


“Covalent Modification of Nucleic Acids and Proteins by Metal 


Complexes and Simple Metal Salts” 


Dr. Steven E. Rokita 


Univ of Maryland, College Park Dept of Chemistry & Biochemistry 
Room W2030 Bloomberg School of Public Health, 3:45 p.m. 


Tuesday, May 14 


“Using Evolution to Gain Insight Into: - Why are the testes located i in 
such a precarious position? - Why does the prostate have a high 
incidence of cancer but the seminal vesicle a low incidence? - Why does 
the incidence of prostate cancer relate to breast cancer in different — 
countries? - Why can we cure some cancers and not others?” 


Donald S. Coffey, Ph.D. 


Director of the Research Laboratories ; “y 
East Wing fate Bloomberg School of Public Health op :00 p.m. 


Thursday, May 16 


con 4 z. 


“Epithelial Cell Polarity: Vesicles, PARs and ees eM lal 


Ann Hubbard, Ph.D 
Dept of Cell Biology 


Bodian Conference Center, 12:00 p.m. 


Thursday, May 16 


ee Yeon 


“Crystallography to map interaction domains op protein surfaces” Aine st 


Carla yom 
North State University 
Mudd Hall a zee io 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE A8 
gathered images of the faintest dy 
stars it could find in M4, a star clu 
some 7,000 light years away. 

Richer Said the fading stars, called 
white dwarfs, are actually burnt out 
coals of stars that were once up to 
eight times the size of the sun. After 
they exhausted their fuel, the stars 
collapsed into Earth-sized spheres of 
cooling embers that eventually will 
turn cold and wink out of sight. 
Earlier studies had established the rate 
of cooling for these stars, said Richer. 
By looking at the very faintest and 
oldest white dwarfs possible, astrono- 
mers can use this cooling rate to esti- 
mate the age of the universe. 

Speaking at a news conference 
Wednesday, Richer said the dimmest 
of the white dwarfs are about 12.7 
billion years old, plus or minus about 
half a billion years. 

Richer said it is estimated that star 
formation did not begin until abouta 
billion years after the Big Bang. He 
said this means his best estimate for 
age of the universe is “about 13 bil- 
lion years.” 
Three years ago, astronomers using 
another method estimated the age at 
13 to 14 billion years. That was based 
on precise measurements of the rate 
at which galaxies are moving apart, 
an expansion thatstarted with the Big 
Bang. They then back-calculated — 
like running a movie backward — to 
arrive at the age estimate. 

“Our results are in very good 
agreement” with Richer’s estimate, 
said Wendy L. Freedman, anastrono- 
mer at the Carnegie Observatories in 
Pasadena, Calif., and a leader of the 
group performing the universe age 
calculations three years ago. 

Bruce Margon, an astronomer at 
the Space Telescope Science Institute, 
said both conclusions are based on “a 
lot of assumptions”but the fact that 
two independent methods arrived 
within 10 percent of the same answer 

is important. 

“To find an independent way to 
measure the age and then get essen- 
tially the same answer is a fantastic 
advance, said Margon. It may not be 
the final answer forthe universe’s age, 
he said, butis “very, very, very close.” 

To get the new age estimate, the 
Hubble Space Telescope collected 

light from M4 for eight days over a 
67-day period. Only then did the very 
faintest of the white dwarfs become 
visible. 

“These are the coolest white dwarf 
stars that we know about in the 
universe,”said Richer. “These stars 
get cooler and cooler and less lumi- 
nous as they age.” 

Headded: “We think we have seen 
the faintest ones. If we haven’t, then 
we'll have to rethink” the conclusions. 

The faintest of the white dwarfs 
are less than one-billionth the appar- 
ent brightness of the dimmest stars 

visible to the naked eye. 

M4 is a globular cluster, thought 

to be the first group of stars that 
formed in the Milky Way galaxy, the 
home galaxy for the sun, early in the 
history of the unive.se. There are 
about 150 globular clusters in the 
Milky Way; M4 was selected because 
it is closest to Earth. 

The new age estimate for the uni- 
verse is the latest in a long series of 
attempts to measure the passage of time 
since the Big Bang. Edwin Hubble, the 
famedastronomer who first proved that 
the universe is uniformly expanding, 
estimated in 1928 that the universe was 
two billion years old. 

Later studies, using the very ex- 
pansion that Hubble discovered, ar- 
rived at an estimate of about nine 
billion years for the universe age. This 
created a paradox for astronomers 
because some stars were known to be 
mone ancient and it is impossible for 
stellar bodies to be older than the 
universe where they formed. 

Freedman and others then deter- 
mined, using proven values for the 
brightness and distance of certain 
stars, that the universe throughout its 
history has not expanded at a con- 
stant rate. Instead, the separation of 
galaxies is actually accelerating, 
pushed bya poorly understood force 
knownas “dark energy.”By adding in 
calculations for this mysterious force, 
the Freedman group arrived at the 
estimate of 13 to 14 billion years. 


Living organ donors 
outnumber the dead 


Organ donations from the living 
reached a record high last year, out- 
numbering donors who are dead for 
the first time. With waiting lists grow- 
ing, more than 6,400 people gave away 
a kidney or a piece of their liver. 

For more than a decade, the num- 
bers of organs donated by the living 
have been growing more quickly than 
those given after death as desperate 
patients have turned increasingly to 
families or friends. 


ing 
ster 


we j 


In 2001, the number of living do- 
nors jumped by 13.4 percent, on top 
of a 16.5 percent increase a year ear- 
lier, the government said Monday. 
By contrast, donations from dead 
people inched up by just 1.6 percent. 

Surgeons across the country rou- 
tinely suggest now that patients look 
for donors rather than rely ona grow- 
ing waiting list. - 

In the past, a patient facing a wait 
of a year or two for a kidney would 
resist asking family or friends for fear 
of putting them through a painful 
procedure with medical risk, said Dr. 
Jeffrey Punch, a kidney surgeon and 
chief of the University of Michigan 
Medical Center’s transplant division. 

“Now that they’re thinking about 
five or six years, they’re more willing 
to accept it,”he said. 
Rick Palank decided to donate a kid- 
ney after hearing about his boss’ de- 
teriorating health. He said his boss 
never suggested it, but after hearing 
that no one in the family was a match, 
Palank volunteered, even though the 
two are not particularly close or 
friendly outside the office. 
”T was sitting there thinking, ‘Wow, 
this guy looks terrible. I’ve had per- 
fecthealth, and this guy’s had all these 
problems. I should help him,’”’said 
Palank, 55, of St. Louis, who donated 
a kidney last month and was out of 
the hospital a day later. 

“He’s a very nice, very good hu- 
man being,”he added. “That prob- 
ably had something to do with it.” 

Last year, there were 6,081 donor 
cadavers. Each can give several or- 
gans, so dead peoplestill enable about 
three out of every four transplants. 

They noware outnumbered byliv- 
ing donors: In 2001, there were a 
record 6,485. 

Public campaigns encouraging 
organ donation all revolve around 
cadaveric donors, encouragingg 
eople to talk with family about the 
issue before someone dies. A year ago, 
Health and Human Services Secre- 
tary Tommy Thompson launched an 
effort to work with employers. He 
pushed the effort again Monday. 

He said he was not discouraged by 
the paltry increase in donations from 





Strep A acquires antibiotic resistance 


BY JONATHAN GROVER 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Doctors have long warned of 


bacteria’s growing resistance to anti- 
biotics. While the claims were often 
dismissed, a recent outbreak of anti- 
biotic-resistant strep throat may 
make some people rethink their views 
on the severity of the issue. 

The outbreak occurred at a Pitts- 
burgh school and involved at least 46 
children. 

Previously, antibiotics could have 
easily killed the group A streptococ- 
cus involved in the outbreak. Group 
A streptococcus is the bacteria that 
results in strep throat, as well as life- 
threatening septic infections. How- 
ever, this particular strain exhibited 
resistance to the widely-used antibi- 
otic, Erythromycin. Erythromycin is 
used to treat people allergic to peni- 
cillin, as well as other patients. Doc- 
tors believe, however, that the strep- 
tococcus bacteriais, in fact, acquiring 
a resistance to drugs in the same fam- 
ily ofantibiotics as Erythromycin, the 
macrolides. Macrolide drug use has 
increased over the past while as only 
one dose per day is required, rather 
than three. 

Antibiotic resistance had previ- 
ously been known to be growing ina 
different strain of streptococcus, one 
responsible for causing pneumonia. 
However, a recent survey of 25 states 
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Group A streptococcus bacteria has begun to exhibit resistance to Erythromycin and other macrolide drugs. 


found that less than 3 percent ofgroup 
A streptococcus samples exhibited 
resistance to Erythromycin and its 
relative, Azithromycin. 

In 1998, Dr. Judith Martin of the 
Children’s Hospital of Pittsburgh’s 
Division of Allergy, Immunology and 
Infectious Disease began tracking 
group A streptococcus at the private 
elementary school where the outbreak 
occurred. In January 2001, when the 


outbreak occurred, 48 percent of the 
group A strain of streptococcus found 
at the school was resistant. Similarly, 
at the Children’s Hospital of Pitts- 
burgh, 38 percent of the group A 
streptococcus was found to be of the 
resistant strain. 

“Tt definitely went from one kid to 
another in the schoolanditalso spilled 
over into the community... Where it 
started, I don’t know,” said Dr. Mar- 


tin. 

Dr. Lincoln Miller, head of the 
Newark infectious disease outpatient 
clinic at University of Medicine and 
Dentistry of New Jersey, said “I would 
hazard a guess and say [this resis- 
tance is] fairly widespread.” 

All the children found to have the 
Erythromycin-resistant streptococ- 
cus strain were successfully treated 
with other antibiotics. 





Neanderthals 


BY JONATHAN GROVER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


A recent Neanderthal skull, found 
in what is now France, shows that 
Neanderthals exhibited physical vio- 
lence towards each other, as well as 
caring and compassion. 

A team of Swiss and French sci- 
entists, led by Christoph Zollikofer 
of the University of Zurich-Irchel 


| found the skull near the village of 


St. Cesaire, France, and is now us- 
ing computer imaging to help re- 


| construct the skull. 


cadavers. “It’s not as good asI would | 


like, but it’s an increase,” Thompson 
said. 

Ofthe living donors, more than 90 
percent donated a kidney. That is a 
relatively safe procedure for people 
with two healthy kidneys, because 
only one is necessary. There were 
about 500 living liver donations, in 
which surgeons remove a part of a 
liver for transplant, leaving each piece 
to grow into a whole organ. About 
three dozen people gave part ofalung. 
Medically, doctors have been divid- 
ing livers only for the last few years, 
which helps explain the fast rise in the 
number of liver donations from the 
living. The number shot up 36 per- 
cent last year. 

For kidneys, research has found 
that living donations are just as suc- 
cessful, if not more, as kidneys from 
people who have died. And 
laparoscopic surgery, where the kid- 
ney is removed through a small inci- 
sion, has reduced the pain and recov- 
ery time for the donor. 























USHERS 
EEDED 


RESPONSIBLE, CONSCIENTIOUS 
STUDENTS NEEDED TO USHER 
MORNING COMMENCEMENT 
CEREMONY AND AFTERNOON 
UNDERGRADUATE DIPLOMA 
CEREMONY 


THURSDAY, MAY 23 
6 a.m. - 6 p.m., $7.50/hour 


Call the Office of Special Events, 410-516-7157 
to schedule an interview. 


Neanderthalsflourished on the earth 
approximately 100,000 years ago. 

They lived in Europe and the 
Middle East until about 35,000 years 
ago, when they were replaced by early 
modern humans. 

While many of the remains found 
show injuries, these fractures differ 
significantly from the skull found. The 
skull was cut by a sharp blade, possi- 
bly a handle. 

“As weaponry for hunting im- 
proves, the stakes of having an ar- 
gument with somebody increase. 
Like all social mammals, Neander- 
thals had their squabbles, and ifyou 
have effective weaponry around, 
you ve gota more serious problem,” 
according to anthropologist Erik 
Trinkaus of Washington University 
in St. Louis. 

The team speculates that the in- 
jury is the result of a conflict with 
someone in his own group. 

Milford Wolpoff, an anthropolo- 
gist at the University of Michigan ex- 
plained, “When you look at crime 























statistics today, the vast majority of 
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the injured was being 
helped or nursed, at least 
whilehewas incapacitated 
by the blow. 

According to 
Trinkaus, “There are two 
themes that come out of 
this. When they are in- 
jured by somebody else 
oran animal or accident, 
they are getting helped 
by other members of the 
social group. Wesee clear 
survival here.” 

Wolpoff pointed out, 
“We always focus on the 
violence that created the 
wound, but what's great 
isthe compassionandcare 
that lead to the healing.” 

The team’s findings, 
published in the most re- 


: Violent and compassionate 
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The wounds on this Neanderthal skull offer insight into the behavior of early man. 





es 
/TREK/ cent issue of Proceedings 
of the National Academy 


of Sciences found that the 





reason to question that in the past.” 
Startlingly, it seemsasifthe wound 
had begun to heal. This suggests that 


due to the location and angle of the 
cut, the Neanderthal was likely at- 
tacked from the front or behind. 


"HEART-POUNDING ACTION THAT 
PUSHES DVO 10 THE LIMIT! 


- Bruce Klager, US Weekly 


all crimes are between people who 
knoweachother...andI don’t see any 


DVD INCLUDES: 
* Director and Produc 
Audio Commentaries 
- Extended/Deleted 
Action Sequences © 


Behind-the-Scenes 
‘Featurette & More! 
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Own It On OVD Or 
Rent The Video Today! 


BV0 Bonus Features Not Rated 
of Closed Cap boned, 


@ @ www. behindenemylinesdvd.com 


2002 Tweatieth Century Fox Home Entertainment, inc. All Rights Reserved, “Twentieth Contuty For,” “Fox” and their associated logos are the property of Twentieth Century Fox Film Corporation, | 
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Win over Navy moves 
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FILE PHOTO 


After defeating Navy on the road, 9-8, the No. 1-ranked Blue Jays will take on Towson this weekend. 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
and he put it home to give the Blue 
Jays an 8-7 lead. 

Less then two minutes later, 
Conklin scored his second goal of the 
game offa nice pass from sophomore 
Dave Pittard to tie the game up for the 
fifth and final time. 

With5:42 leftin the game, Doneger 
blasted a 12-yard shot past Navy’s 
senior goalie Jon Higdon for his sec- 
ond goal of the game. That last goal 
gave Hopkins their fifth one-goal vic- 
tory of the year, and their fourth bya 
9-8 score. 


Benson said, “We’ve won a lot of 
close games by playing well at the end 
of games, but we need to learn how to 
play 60 minutes. If we play a good 60 
minutes, we will be a hard team to 
beat.” 

The win was amazingly Hopkins’ 
28th straight over the Midshipmen, 
and improved the Blue Jays to 9-1 on 
the year. The only blemish on their 
recordisaloss to Virginiain the fourth 
game of the year. Virginia, who had 
been ranked No. 1, was upset Sunday 
by Duke 14-13 in the ACC Champi- 
onship Game on Sunday. This leaves 


the door open for the Blue Jays to 
capture the No. 1 seed in the NCAA 
Tournament if they win their final 
two games against Towson and 
Loyola. Hopkins is ranked No. 1 in 
both the STX/USIL Coaches Poll and 
the Inside Lacrosse Media Poll. 

However, Doneger explained, 
“That doesn’t matter right now. We 
just need to come out and win this 
week.” 

Bensonechoed that remark by say- 
ing, “We just need to take care of 
business the next two weeks. We need 
to take it one game ata time, and we'll 


Lax to No. 1 


be in great shape heading into the 
playoffs.” 

This is the second week this sea- 
son that Hopkins has been ranked 
No. 1. The Blue Jays were No. 1 for 
one week after the Blue Jays won dra- 





We've won a lot of 
close games by 
playing well at the end 
of games, but we need 
to learn how to play 
60 minutes. If we play 
a good 60 minutes, we 
will be a hard team to 


beat. 
—BOBBY BENSON 


matically in a comeback win over 
Syracuse. 

The Blue Jays will be looking for 
their seventh straight victory this 
Saturday at 1 p.m. at Homewood 
Field against No. 15-ranked 
Towson, who comes in witha record 
of 6-4. Towson is headed by former 
Hopkins Coach Tony Seamon. They 
have underperformed this season 
after making the NCAA final four 
last year. 


Track individuals shine at Western Maryland 


BY JEFF KATZENSTEIN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEWSLETTER 


Walking off impressive team per- 
formances last week at the Western 
Maryland Twilight Invitational, 
Hopkins athletes had a different out- 
look on Saturday’s meet at the Wid- 
ener Invitational in Chester, Pa. Ina 
meet that included no team scoring, 
many Hopkins athletes had a chance 
to shine as individuals. The men’s 
team recorded four top 10 finishes 
and four season best marks, while the 
women had eight top 10 finishes and 
five season best marks. 

Sophomore Aline Bernard 
chopped nearly a half minute off the 
JHU record in the 10,000m, winning 
the event over a solid field of com- 
petitors. Bernard, running the slightly 
more than6 mile distance in 38:38.60, 





We knew the 
competition was 
going to be pretty 
good at this meet, and 
our team rose to the 
challenge as over 20 
athletes had their best 
performances of their 


life. 


—HEAD COACH BOBBY 
VAN ALLEN 





toppled Tatiana Aguirre’s 1992 mark 
of 39:24.80. Head Coach Bobby Van 
Allen remarked that Bernard is a 
“solid favorite” for Centennial Con- 
ference honors. 

Junior Kathy Darling continued 
her winning ways with victories in the 
javelin and discus. Last week, Dar- 
ling pummeled the competition at the 
Western Maryland meet by winning 
the javelin by 54 ft. and the discus by 
45 ft. On wet grass and in near dark- 
ness, she easily won the javelin with a 
toss of 13840™1140* on Friday night, 
then returned on Saturday to again 
smash her own Hopkins record in the 
Discus with 152711” and claimed vic- 
tory by more than 20 ft. She currently 
is ranked No. 4 in the nation among 
Division III Discus throwers and she 
is currently ranked No. 2 in the na- 
tion in the javelin. She remains unde- 
feated in both her prime events. Dar- 
ling will face her toughest competition 
this weekend at the Penn Relays. 

In preparing for the Centennial 


Conference Championships the first . 


weekend in May, Blue Jay athletes 
notcheda slough of personal best per- 


formances. rt 

“A couple top athletes are injured 
andothers understand they must step 
up ifthe team isto perform well in the 


conference title meet,” Van Allen ex- 
plained. 

Ben Stopper, Jesse Fulton and 
Dave Sebba, for example, all ran their 
fastest outdoor times of the year in 
the 400m, Stopper’s 52.59 being the 
fastest of the group and the others 
within a second of that. Junior Nikki 
Gross lowered her 800m best to 
2:24.31 and Alex Gochal won his 800m 
section in a best-ever 1:58.01. 

“Alex ran a great race. Obviously 
the closely shaven legs made a big 
difference, and I was happy that the 
Mylanta worked its magic,” com- 
mented Van Allen. 

Freshman Hannah Bracken 
notched a personal record 61.84 400 
meters, fourth-best ever at Hopkins 
and sophomore Megan Carr tied her 
best ever pole vault with 8’6” in fifth 
place. Brian Wolcott vaulted 13’ for 
the men, Dan MacNeil shaved a few 
tenths offhis 400m hurdles best time, 
and Joe Gentile and Kevin O’Connor 
both knocked several seconds off 
their best-ever 1500m times. Junior 
Hilary Knipe was fifth in the 5,000m 
run with her 19:32.2 time while fresh- 
man Tifany Miceli ran 1500m in 
5:08.11 to lead another group of per- 
sonal bests in that event as she was 
followed by teammates: Maureen 
Kimsey, Mary O, Jenn Schutz, Claire 
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Gaden, Lisa Yagi and Nicole 
Laskowski. Almost all of the 1500m 
runners ran their best times of their 
career. 

One of the most interesting events 
of the day was the women’s 3,000m 
steeple chase wherein the athletes 
must negotiate 28 hurdles and 7 wa- 
ter jump hurdles over the slightly less 
than 2 mile distance. Sophomores 
Anna Stirgwolt and Rachel Killeen 
were up to the task and finished damp 
but happy. 

“That was a lot of fun, since Coach 
told us to go out slow and run within 
ourselves,” said Stirgwolt.. 

Neither athlete had much experi- 
ence over hurdlesand had neverleaped 
awater jump. Van Allen explained that 
thereis always some chance ofinjuryin 
what is a new event on the Conference 
program this year. 

“Everyone’s first steeplechase is 
more about survival than anything 
else,” Van Allen commented. “There 
is nothing else like it in track and the 
ladies did well. After two or three 
times through the water jump, it is a 
real test of intestinal fortitude.” 

Van Allen added that all of the 
coaches were extremely proud of the 
team this past weekend. 

“We knew the competition was 
going to be pretty good at this meet, 





More Engineering! 


Term |: May 28 — June 28 


Automata and Computation Theory 
Circuits 
| Computer Literacy 
Computer System Fundamentals 
Intermediate Programming 
(through August 2) 
Probability and Statistics 
Programming in C++ 
‘Technical Communication 
Statistical Analysis I 
Business Ethics 
| Business Law 1 
: Financial Accounting 


Term II: July 1 - August 1 
Mathematical Models for 

Decision Making 
Biostatistics 
Intermediate Programming (cont'd) 
Internet 





Internet ~ On-line Course | 

Models for Life (Jane 24 ~Fuly 26) | 

Signals and Systems 

Diserete Mathematics 

Flements of Engineering 
Thermodynamics 

Environmental Engineering 

Financial Accounting 

Making Effective Oral Presentations 

Programming in Java 


Business Communication 
Introduction to Business 
Computer Integrated Surgery 


Statistical Analysis fH 
Business Law | 
Business Law I 
Data Structures 


Register for summer when you register for fall. 


Call 410-516-4548 


| 
For details, check the web: www.jhu.edu/summer 
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and our team rose to the challenge as 
over 20 athletes had their best perfor- 
mances of their life.” 

”This is by far the best team we 
have had in Hopkins history, and we 
are looking forward toa strong show- 
ing in our final couple weeks of the 
season.” 

The Jays will return to action at the 
Penn Relays, which will begin this 
Thursday and continue through Sat- 
urday. 





Summer Session | 
Summer Session II 


Easy admission for visiting students 
Earn up to 16 credits ir 
Lighten your fall course load 


Accelerate your graduation date 


UMBC 
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UNIVERSITY 
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112 weeks 


ATHLETES OF THE WEEK 





Name: Hilary Knipe 

Class year: Junior 

Hometown: Contoocook, NH 
Sport: Cross-Country and Track 
and Field 

Major: Cognitive Science 


Future plans after JHU: Pursue 
Seasonal Employment/Bea Ski Bum 
Favorite quote: “We don’t believe 
in positive thinking, we believe in 
damage control.” (high school team 
cross-country motto) 

Other interests: Backpacking, Ski- 
ing, Mentoring 

Achievements at hopkins: Most 
Valuable Athlete, Women’s Cross- 
Country Fall 2001 

Favorite memory in your sport: 
“My first day in cross-country, the 
first 

words I heard out of my coach were 
“Oxygen-debt builds character.” 
Unique fact: 1 am a certified pro- 
fessional ski instructor. 


Compiled by Jenny Farrelly 





Name: Kevin Alford 

Sport: Men’s Tennis 

Class year: Junior 

Hometown: O'Fallon, IL 

Major: Chemistry and History 
double major 


Nickname: Handsome 

Position: #1 singles and #1 doubles 
with the tennis team’s favorite fresh- 
man, Justin Belisario 

Favorite JHU class: Currently, His- 
tory of Antisemitism from Hycos to 
Hitler, and of course Orgo 

Other interests: Any achievements 
at Hopkins in sports, school or any- 
thing else: Verizon 2nd team Aca- 
demic All-Regional; Hodson Trust 
Scholar 

Favorite tennis memory: “Who 
could forget when I almost lost 
against Ursinus? I know Sion hasn’t. 
Also, when J.B. (Justin Belisario) 
hit himself with his own return 
against Western Maryland.” 
Favorite quote: “It bothers me when 
I lose points, can you ask him to 
miss?” 

Future plans after JHU: “European 
satelite circuit, or if that fails then 
med school, I guess.” 


Sports Trivia: Kevin Alford was the Athlete of the Week on April 26, 2001. 


Almost one year to the day. 
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Call or email for a catalog 


or visit our website: 


(410) 455-2335 


summer@umbc.edu 
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W. Lax back to winning style ‘Tennis teams race towards 
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With the end of their season near, the Jays hope their 19-3 victory over Villanova will help them reach NCAA's. 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
ofthesame, as the Jaysadded onto their 
lead and cruised to a lead that began at 
11 goalsat the start of the halfandnever 
fell shorter than that number. 

Pearce scored her fourth goal of 
the contest to get the ball rolling in 
the second half, and Wellner followed 
justovera minute later to increase the 
Blue Jays’ lead to 12 goals. The Wild- 
cats scored a goal of their own with 
22:35 remaining, butby then the game 
was clearly outofreach. 

Even so, following the Wildcat 
goal, Hopkins wentright back to scor- 
ing as they embarked on their second 
6-0 scoring run of the game. 

Sophomore midfielder Kate 
Barcomb, Wellner, and senior attacker 


Christy Peterson each scored goals be- 
fore Pearce added her fifth and final 


They must continue 
their winning ways or 
they will not find 
themselves playing in 
the NCAA. 





goal of the game to make the score 17-2. 
Holland scored by virtue of a 
Larrimore pass and Erin Riordan 


Mens Crew finishes 
fourth in Murphy Cup 


BY ERIC TAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


The Johns Hopkins men’s var- 

sity four captured third place tolead 

' the Blue Jay Men’s and Women’s 

_ Crew Teams at the Murphy Cup 

. hosted by Temple University on the 
Schuylkill River Saturday. 

The men’s varsity four finished 

' second in its heat in 6:52.66. How- 

’ ever, in the final, the Blue Jays com- 


- The Murphy Cup 

| showed us that we are 
: definitely improving, 

- but we still need to 

- work to get to the 


: next level. 
—PAUL KOLJONEN 





’ 


: pleted the course in 6:52.16, placing 
‘ behind only two squads from 
' Temple that finished in 6:41.20 and 

» 6:43.54. 

» Only the men’s teams advanced 
’ to the finals with varsity four finish- 
: ing third, the novice four rowing to 
’ afifth place finish in 7:30.02 and the 


-eene 


Ce 


varsity two finishing in 7:30.83 fora 


fourth place finish. The lady Blue | 


Jays failed to advance into the after- 
noon finals in both the Women’s 
Varsity four and eight. In both pre- 
liminary heats, Johns Hopkins fin- 
ished last with a time of 8:18.95 in 
the women’s varsity four and 
7:06.63 in the varsity eight. 

“The Murphy Cup showed us 
that we are definitely improving, 
but we still need to work to get to 
the next level,” sophomore Paul 
Koljonen said. “We have our team 
trials, soon, where we will finalize 
the lineup for each boat. A fixed 
lineup of the strongest rowers will 
allow us to be faster and more com- 
petitive.” 

The team also competed in the 
Occoquan sprints where the men’s 
pairs finished in third and fifth 
place. The Hopkins “B” team fin- 
ished in third place with a time of 
7:35.80. The “A” team finished in 
fifth place with a time of 7:50.40. 

The women’s varsity eight fin- 
ished in fourth place in the petite 
final in 7:20.90. The women’s jun- 


ior varsity eight finished in fourth 


place behind George Washington, 
Drexel and Mary Washington. 

Johns Hopkins will next com- 
pete on Apr. 28 in the Atlantic Col- 
legiate League Sprints (ACLS) in 
Rossville, Pa. This year the ACLS 
will feature six teams ranked in the 
top 20 nationally in Division III 
women’s eights. 





scored the final Blue Jay goal to make | 


the score 18-2. 

The Wildcats ended the scoring 
with a goal by Lindsey Syphard to 
make the score to 19-3. 

That score would last until the 
game ended. 

In a season that began amid high 
expectations, it has been an up-and- 
down year for the Lady Jays. After 
starting slowly by losing their first 
three games, Hopkins has since re- 
covered by then winning eight of their 
last 10 games. 

“T think we have finally found 
chemistry within all three different 
parts of our game: defense, midfield 
and attack. We’ve found who works 
best in each area,” said Holland. 

Now the team that still has attain- 
able aspirations to reach the NCAA 


| Tournamentrealizes that time is run- 
ning out on their regular season, and | 
| matches were 8-0 or 8-1 pro set vic- 


they must continue their winning 
ways or they will not find themselves 
playing in the NCAA’s. 


Following the Blue Jays match up | 


with Hofstra that took place in New 
York yesterday in a game that ended 
too late to be included in this edition, 
Hopkins will have only three games 


remaining on a tough schedule in | 


| think we have finally 
found chemistry 
within all three 
different parts of our 
game: defense, 
midfield and attack. 
We've found who 
works best in each 


area. 
—LIZ HOLLAND 





which they will host all of their re- 
maining opponents: George Mason, 
Towson, and Cornell. 

The players recognize that win- 
ning all of those games is the only 
way to ensure that they have done all 
that they can to meritan NCAA birth. 

“All these games need to be wins 
for us,” says Holland. “I think we 
have a really good shot though be- 
cause we’re starting to work really 
well together as a team.” 


Be eas 


(Todd Hundley, Chi@mago Cubs Catcher) 











Conference Championships 


» | BY ERIC RIDGE 
| AND DAVID GONEN 


THE JouHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


With the regular season drawing 
to a close, both the Men’s and 
Women’s Tennis Teams have been 


| outstanding in recent weeks, both 


now boasting impressive win 
streaks. 

Last Thursday, the Johns 
Hopkins Women’s Tennis Team 


) | blanked the Western Maryland 


Green Terror. The victory improves 


| the Lady Jays record to 7-3 overall 


and 6-2 in their Centennial Confer- 


; ence, 


Hopkins Women’s Tennis is ona 


-roll as of late. The team has been 


gaining momentum, and they have 
won three straight and six of their 
last seven matches. 

Against Western Maryland, 
Hopkins was dominant in nearly all 





We just started getting 
on aroll,and we 
played well at the end 
of the season. It is 
warmer out now and 
it’s just a lot more fun 


to play tennis. 
—SION ROY 





aspects of the contest. Every match 
was won handily by Hopkins. Most 


tories. 

Senior Emily Petersen defeated 
her opponent 6-0, 6-2 at No. 1 
singles, while sophomore Lauren 
Shevchik knocked off her No. 2 op- 
ponent 6-0, 6-3. 

Freshman Vandna Jerath shut 
down her challenger 8-0 ina pro-set 
at No. 3. 

No. 4 and freshman Michelle 
Liang shut out the No. 5 6-0, 6-0. 
Sophomore Whitney Austin won 8- 
0 ina pro set at No. 6. 

In the doubles section, Petersen 
and Shevchik teamed up to win their 
No. 1 match 8-0. Jerath and Liang 
won 8-1 at No. 2, and Loeys and 
sophomore Liz Crowe won 8-0 at 
No. 3. 

The Lady Jays dropped just seven 
singles overall and won two of their 
three doubles points to beat Col- 
lege of Notre Dame 8-1 last Tues- 
day afternoon. 

The men’s team has been domi- 
nant of late, winning their last three 
matches heading into the Centen- 
nial Conference Championships 
that will take place this weekend. 

Last Wednesday, the Jays started 
their winning streak with an over- 
powering victory over Western 
Maryland by a score of 7-0 on the 
road in Westminster, Maryland. 

The Blue Jays were flawless in 
their performance over the Green 
Terror who are often one of the 
weaker teams in the Centennial Con- 
ference. 

In addition to winning their 
matches, the Jays were given an ex- 
tra boost when Western Maryland 
defaulted the No. 3 doubles posi- 

















_As regular season comes to an end, both men and women excel 





RAPHAEL SCHWEBER-KOREN/NEWS-LETTER 


After an impressive end to the season, tennis looks to continue winning. 


tion, a move that only added to the 
score and the momentum of the 
Jays. 

“We just had to stay focused 
against Western Maryland,” said se- 
nior and No. 1 singles player Kevin 
Alford. 

Fresh off of their victory over the 
Western Maryland Green Terror, 
the Blue Jays then went on to host 
Gettysburg in a home match. 

Once again, Hopkins emerged 
victorious by a 
score of 7-0 and 





by a score of 6-1. 

Despite the lopsided score, how- 
ever, Jays players noted that the 
matches were more closely con- 
tested than the score would indi- 
cate. 

“Tt was a fairly close match. We 
barely made it out of the match with 
a doubles point at No. 2,” said 
Alford. 

Blue Jay players attribute their 
three-game win streak to a number 

of factors. 


~We- just 














they did so in the started getting 
most unusual of on aroll and we 
conditions. Bat- | nce played well at 
tlingwindsinex- | Hopkins eral the end of the 
cess of 30 miles WISITEN? Fae season. It is 
per hour on a_ | Gettysburg warmer out now 
blustery spring and its just a lot 
day, the Jays were | more funto play 
abletowithstand | 4°¥E ere tennis,” said 
he rough Western Maryland Roy. ‘ 
weather condi- ecrd Ra Now both the 
tions and come Hopkins men’s and 
out with the win. women’s teams 
“We had to | will turn their 
play in odd con- efforts towards 





ditions with 30- 

35 mile per hour wind gusts. Those 
conditions mess with every aspect 
of the game,” said Alford. 

Next, in their final contest of the 
regular season, Hopkins extended 
their winning streak to three games 
by a score of 6-2 behind the solid 
play of several key veterans. 

Muhlenberg found themselves at 
a disadvantage before the match even 
began as an injury forced the team to 
forfeit the No. 3 singles match. 

Things did not get better from 
there as Muhlenberg fell to the Jays 


this weekend’s 
Centennial Conference Champion- - 
ships. 

In the Championships, the Blue 
Jays will look to experienced veter- 
ans to lead the way in the post-sea- 
son. 

For the men’s team, one such 
player will surely be Alford, who 
has served asa team leader through- 
out the entire season. 

“T think we can do really well this 
weekend. Kevin has a great chance 
to wn the tournament,” said senior 
Sion Roy. 


MEN’S LACROSSE RANKINGS 


STX/USILA coaches poll 


1 Johns Harpies 9-1 
2 Syracuse 10-2 
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CALENDAR 


SATURDAY 
Men’s Lacrossevs. Towson 1 p.m. 
at Homewood Field 












DO YOU KNOW? 


Baseball Hall of Famer Dave 
Winfield was drafted by the MLB, 
NBA and NEL. 





Say goodbye to Navy, say hello to No. 1 Baseball earns two 











Kyle Harrison, pictured here against Maryland, scored two goals in the Blue Jays 9-8 win over Navy in front of the largest lacrosse crowd of the year. 


BY THOMAS MURPHY 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


In front of 15,271 people, the third 
largest crowd ever to watch a lacrosse 
game, the Johns Hopkins Men’s La- 
-crosseteam defeated the United States 
“Naval Academy Midshipmen 9-8." 


Junior Adam Doneger broke an 8- 


HOWE 
Navy 
WaT 


| Hopkins 








8 tie with his second goal of the game 
with 5:42 left in the fourth quarter off 
ofa feed from freshman Vince Smith 
to lead the second ranked Blue Jays to 
their sixth victory in a row. 


“Tt took till the fourth quarter to 
play the style of lacrosse that we 
wanted to play. Navy is a tough team. 
They aren’tjust going to give up; they 
kept fighting until the end. We were 
fortunate to come up with the win,” 


~~ Navy controlled the first half by 


putting 13 of their first 17 shots on 
goal. But senior goalie Nick Murtha 
stepped up, keeping the Blue Jays in 
the game with nine saves in the first 
half, and 16 for the game. 

Freshman Kyle Harrison provided 
the only offense for Hopkins in the 
first quarter by scoring twice. In be- 
tween Harrison’s goals were tallies by 
junior Kelly Nash and sophomore 
Thomas Morris for the Midship- 
men. Senior Eddie McKinnon 
scored the next two goals of the 
game for Navy to give them a 4-2 
lead heading into the locker room 
for halftime. 

Junior Bobby Benson opened the 
scoring in the second half less then 
four minutes into third quarter, mak- 


ing the score 4-3. 

Navy junior Greg Conklin an- 
swered five minutes later to give the 
Midshipmen a 5-3 lead, before 
Hopkins rallied for four straight goals. 

Freshman Vince Smith scored the 
first goal of his college career off an 


~ assist from sophomore Conor Ford 


with 2:53 left in the third quarter. 
Then only 15 seconds later, Ford 
scored ona feed from freshman Kyle 
Barrie, which tied the game 5-5. 

Doneger then scored his first goal 
of the game by blasting a 15 yard 
rocket past Navy goalie Jon Higdon 
with only 38 seconds left in the third 
quarter. After the Blue Jays controlled 
the ensuing face-off, Benson found 
wide-open sophomore Joe 
McDermott, who had beaten his 
defensemen into the offensive one off 
ofa substitution, and scored to make 
it 7-5. 

However, Navy would not give up 
so easily. They came storming back 
with two goals just 1:30 apart early in 
the fourth quarter by sophomore Dan 


Eddy and McKinnon. At the 9:19 


It took till the fourth 
quarter to play the 
style oflacrosse that 
we wanted to play. 
Navy is a tough team. 
They aren't just going | 
to give up; they kept 


fighting until the end. 
—ADAM DONEGER 





mark sophomore Kevin Boland 
found Benson in front of the crease, 
CONTINUED ON Pace A10 





W. Lacrosse demolishes Villanova, 19-3 
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With their chances for an NCAA berth still undecided, Women’s Lacrosse must win their remaining games. 


BY ERIC RIDGE 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letrer 


_ With the fate of their season hang- 
ing in the balance, the Blue Jays 
Women’s Lacrosse team rebounded 
from their homecoming loss to Mary- 
land'and defeated the Villanova Wild- 
cats 19-3 Wednesday night at 
Homewood Field behind strong per- 
formances by senior attacker Erin 
Wellner, who had five assists, and 
sophomore midfielder Heidi Pearce, 
who scored five goals. 

The game put the Blue Jays back 


on a winning track and allowed the _ 


’ 


team to continue in their quest to 
reach their first NCAA Tournament 
appearance. 

Since the Blue Jays are back on 
the winning track, they know that 
they will have their work cut out for 
them if they hope to reach the post- 
season. 

“All four of our remaining games 
need to be wins for us,” said junior 
attacker Liz Holland, referring to the 
stretch of the season that began last 
night against Hofstra in New York, 

_and will end with the Blue Jays’ final 
regular season game of the year, in 


The Blue Jays established their 
_ dominance early in the game against 


HOWE 


Hopkins 


WET Oy 
Villanova 





the Wildcats and never looked back. 


Senior attacker Erin Wellner assisted 
on each of the first three goals and 
managed five assists on the day, and 
senior attacker Jamie Larrimore 
scored three of the Jays first five goals 
en route to a 5-0 Blue Jay lead nearly 


PO ie ea es NE aa 
All four of our 
remaining games 
need to be wins for 


Wk 
—LIZ HOLLAND 





halfway through the first half. 
Villanova finally got on the board 


| with a goal by Cecily Pierce, but by 


that time the Wildcats were already 
trailing and only managed to push — 
the score to 5-1. Hopkins was able to 
take control once again to score six 





more goals while Villanova was held 
scoreless. 

The barrage of goals put the Blue 
Jays in a commanding 11-1 lead. 
On their 6-0 run before the half, the 
Jays benefited from strong perfor- 
mances from several key players 
once more. 

Pearceand junior attacker Meghan 
Burnett each scored two goals, 
Larrimore scored one, and Wellner 
added two assists and scored one goal 
to push the Jays lead to 10 goals at the 
half. 


Thesecond halfheldin store much 
_ ContTINnueD ON Pace Al] 


BY ARON DAVIDOWITZ 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Ina week in which rain outs were 
more prevalent than actual games, 
the Blue Jays swept a double header 
against Ursinus and improved their 
overall record to 28-5. 

The most recent 2002 Collegiate 
Baseball Newspapers NCAA Divi- 
sion III poll, which came out before 


| | Tuesday’s games, has Hopkins tied 
| for No. 8 


in the nation with 
Salisbury College. 

In response to the rankings, Head 
Coach Bob Babb said, “That doesn’t 


| meanathing. It’swhere youend upat 
the end of the year. It’s certainly nice, 


butreally, it doesn’t mean much right 
now.” 

After the entire weekend’s sched- 
ule was postponed dueto the weather, 
the Blue Jays took the field Tuesday 


against Ursinus for the first time in a 


| week. 


Junior starter Jeremy Brown 
pitched a hitless first inning while the 
Blue Jays offense got going in the bot- 


| tom half of the frame. 


Junior left fielder Jay Cieri blasted 


pee ee ee | his fifth home run of the season, a 
FILE PHOTO | 


solo shot, with one out. 

After singles by sophomore 
shortstop Carl Ippolito and senior 
first baseman Ben Taylor, sopho- 
more Craig Cetta lined a two-out, 
two RBI single, giving the Blue Jays 
a 3-0 lead. 

Hopkins never looked back. 
Brown pitched a complete game 
four-hitter, allowing only one 
earned run, on a sacrifice fly in the 


third inning. The offense tacked on 


three more insurance runs in the 
fourth. 

Cetta led off with a single and ad- 
vanced to third on a double by senior 
third baseman John Krivonak. 

Two batters later, senior second 


| baseman Karl Sineath singled home 


Cetta. 

On the play, Krivonack got caught 
up ina run down trying to score, but 
managed to hang in long enough for 
Sineath to advance to second. 

Cieri walked, and then Ippolito 
hit a bases-clearing triple to cap the 
Blue Jays’ scoring. The final score was 
6-1. 

The second game of the double- 
header featured an intense pitching 
duel as senior starter Yani 
Rosenberg matched up against 
Ursinus’ Michael Lombardo. 

Lone runs in the second and 
fourth innings were all that the Blue 
Jays could manage, as Lombardo 
was able to hold their explosive of- 
fense in check. 

Meanwhile, Rosenberg scattered 
five hits over seven strong innings, 
and recorded his team leading sev- 
enth win of the season, allowing only 
one unearned run. 

In the victory, Rosenberg moved 


wins over Ursinus 


Team moves up in the rankings to No. 8 


to within one of the Hopkins all time 
career record of strikeouts. Steve 
Hand (1979-83) holds the mark with 
241 career punch outs. Also, 
Rosenberg (7-0 on the season) cur- 
rently has the second longest win 
streak in school history, having won 
his last 15 decisions. 

Despite his team’s success, Head 
Coach Bob Babb was still not im- 
pressed. “We didn’t play well. We 
seemed rusty,” Coach Babb re- 
marked, “but I guess its better to play 
poorly and win than to lose playing 





We didn't play well. 
We seemed rusty, but 
| guess its better to 
play poorly and win 
than to lose playing 


well. 
—HEAD COACH BOB BABB 





well.” 

The Jays also won on Wednesday, 
ina gameagainst Gettysburg that they 
dominated and went on to win by the 
score of 22-4, on the road in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Russ Berger pitched six innings, 
giving up fourruns, only one of which 
was earned, on five hits to earn the 
victory: He improved histecord to 4- 
0 on the year. — 

For Gettysburg, Joe Gossweiler got 
the loss after giving up four hits and 
six earned runs in the first inning. He 
was eventually pulled from the game 
during thatinning before he even reg- 
istered his first out. 

Hopkins displayed more of the 
powerful offense they have had all 
season early in the game and they 
never looked back. 

The Jays managed to scoresixruns 
in the first inning alone, and then two 
in the second and one in the third 
before Gettysburg got on the 
scoreboard with their first run of the 
afternoon. 

But soon after, the Jays began an- 
other offensive explosion in which 
they scored nine‘runs to put them- 
selves in a commanding lead by the 
score of 18-2. 

Sophomore shortstop Carl 
Ippolito was a hero of sorts, as he got 
four hits on the day and knocked in 
three RBI’s. 

The Jays will continue their gruel- 
ing schedule on Thursday as they will 
travel to York, Pa. to take on York 
College. 

The game will mark their fourth 
game in the last three days. 





RAPHAEL SCHWEBER-KOREN/NEWS-LETTER 
Infielder Carl Ippolito attempts to force out a sliding Ursinus baserunner. 
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FOCUS 


Commencement is coming. How many seniors 
know what they're doing next year? It’snot as 
many as you think. 

Plus, Tom Brokaw is coming! « B2 


FEATURES 


Baltimore Hebrew University professor Barry 
Gittlen gives his account of his Israeli 
excavation. Also, get the scoop on the only 
man from Maryland to have summited Mt. 
Everest, as well as an exciting account of 
up-close lion encounters in Kenya. * B3 





We've got the last installment from our 
fitness guru, Mark Sorokin. Also, the Fell’s 
Point Ghostwalk is here until November, but 
We suggest you head down to the frightening 
tour while it’s still warm outside. Also, take a 
look at some interesting pictures in this 
week’s photo essay.» B4 


Five finger discount, eh? See how many 
students will admit to helping themselves to 
store’s merchandise — even here in our very 

own MegaBYTES. + B6 


A&E 


David Fincher’s Panic Room proves a 
disappointment for the thriller genre. Brian 
Davis writes his last Bit Theory. Renowned 

hn Ashb: 


CALENDAR 
‘Bring Spring Fair to a wonderful end with the 
JHU Modern Dance Spring Concert at the BMA 
this Sunday. See this weeks Spotlight for more 
information. + B10-11 


QUIZ 


~ You've read her quizzes for two years now, 

ally the time has come to try to figure 

ho the great “mistress of triviality” is. 

0 your trivia? Challenge the QM 
by uncovering her identity in this 

eek’s Quiz Master Quiz! « B12 



















eaks at the BMA. * BZ. 
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“Tm looking for 
a sexual favor.’ 







— Visiting Professor John Astin, 
during an acting excercise. 







NEWS-LETTER 


Prof. discovers secrets of an ancient society 


BY JESSICA VALDEZ 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


When his parents gave him a book about dino- 
saurs, 10 year-old Barry Gittlen knew what he 
wanted to do with his life: He wanted to be an 
archeologist. 

Now, several years later, Gittlen serves as profes- 
sor of biblical and archeological studies at the Bal- 
timore Hebrew University and has engaged in six 
archeological projects in Israel. 

“All my life I knew I wanted to an archeologist;” 
said Gittlen. “I just switched from dinosaurs to 
people.” 

As archeological coordinator of the Tel Miqne- 
Ekron Excavations, Gittlen recently helped to un- 
cover unprecedented discoveries about Philistine 
society in a project that spanned the years of 1981 
to 1996. He will present his findings with a vivid 
slide show of the archeological dig and its artifacts 
on April 29 at the Baltimore Hebrew University. 

One of the five principal cities of Philistia, Ekron 
was located on the border between Philistia and 
Judah. Hoping to capitalize on the proximity of the 
two cultures, the archeological team coordinated 
by Gittlen hoped to test the material relationship 
between the cultures by comparative analysis of 
the Philistine and Judean artifacts found at the 
Philistine site, said Gittlen. Researchers found that 
the cultures were highly interrelated in material 
aspects. 


“You never know what 
youre going to come up 
with when you dig a hole 
in the ground,’ said 
Gittlen.“For example, we 
didn’t fully grasp how in- 
tegrated the ceramics of 
the Philistines were with 
the ceramics of the 
Judah.” 

The civilizations’ inter- 
dependence in trade, 
however, did not extend 
to a positive portrayal of 
each other, particularly 
that of the Philistines in 
the Bible. Archeological 
discoveries have served to 
undermine prior miscon- 
ceptions of Philistine so- 
ciety based on biblical 
narrative, said Gittlen. 

“We've developed a 
broader and deeper un- 
derstanding of the nature 
of Philistine civilization from its beginning and its 
decline after the end of the 7th century B.C.E.;’ he 
said. “We’ve been able to further illuminate what 
was previously a misunderstood population.” 

Philistine civilization dates back to the Iron Age, 
said Gittlen. The Philistines’ earliest coastal ap- 
pearance directly coincided with the ap- 
pearance of the Israelites in the moun- 





















COURTESY OF TEL MIQNE-EKRON EXCAVATIONS 
Evenas a child, Gittlen knew that Archaeology was his calling. Decades 
later, he has discovered ancient evidence of Philistine culture. 






tains of Israel at about 1200 B.C. So 
closely situated, the Philistines devel- 
oped into clear enemies of the Israelites 
and were thereby vilified by the Israel- 
ites in the Bible. 

“We have been able to paint a much 
fuller picture to show the Philistines not 
as marauders but as a technologically 
adept civilization that just happened to 
be the arch enemies of the Israelites,” 
said Gittlen. “Just because the Israelites 
wrote the Bible, the Philistines got bad 
press.” 

Two weeks before the end of the exca- 
vation, while one excavation team was 
uncovering what they believed to be the 
walls of a vast palace, they unearthed a 
monumental stone inscription. 

“The five line inscription told us that 
the name of the city actually was Ekron, 
and we gota five person king list and two 
of those kings are known from Assyrian 
and Babylonian literature,” said Gittlen. 
“According to the inscription, the build- 
ing was actually used as a temple, and it 
is the largest Iron Age temple ever exca- 
vated in the land of Israel,and the temple 
was dedicated to a goddess whose name 
was not previously known from the lit- 
erature of this region.” 








Si ee ae ae «eae 
COURTESY OF TEL MIQNE-EKRON EXCAVATIONS 
One team uncovered what they believed was the wall of a palace. While working on this 
excavation, the team unearthed a monumental stone inscription. 


Moreover, the team found a plethora of ivory 
objects, gold, jewelry, silver, ceramic items and 
weapons. 

The discoveries allowed them to develop a clear 
understanding of the structure of the Iron Age 
town. 

“Tel Migne is a Philistine urban industrial com- 
plex covering 80 acres in what is today the inner 
coastal plain of Israel? said Gittlen. “In the thir- 
teenth season of excavation, we were able to pro- 
duce a plan of this 80 acre urban industrial 
complex, which features over 150 olive oil facto- 
ries. 

As coordinator of the excavations, Gittlen worked 
under co-directors Trude Dothan, a professor at 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, and Sy Gitin, 
director of the Albright Institute for Archeological 
Research. He coordinated all of the archeological 
activities and was responsible for the three fields 
under excavation. 

Gittlen will highlight the archeological discov- 
eries of his 20-year involvement in the project with 
a slide illustrated lecture entitled, “Snakes, Scorpi- 
ons and the Ark of the Covenant” at 7:30 p.m. on 
Monday, April 29, at the Baltimore Hebrew Univer- 
sity, during which he will showslides of the archeo- 
logical discoveries. 

Gittlen is currently working on a written ac- 
count of the excavations and plans to take a sab- 
batical next year for its completion. He partici- 
pated in five archeological projects prior to Tel 
Miqne-Ekron and served as the co-principal in- 
vestigator for the Fells Point Synagogue Archaeo- 
logical Project and for the Lloyd Street Synagogue 
Excavations in Baltimore. 

For more information about the lecture or to 
participate in archeological research, contact 
Gittlen at gittlen@bhu.edu. 


Volvo Ocean Race stops at Harbor, on to Annapolis 


Eight boats manned by sailors from around the world finish sixth leg of international grand-prix, are featured at Waterfront Festival 


BY LINDSAY SAXE 
THe Jouns Hopkins News-LeTTeER 


After nine months and nearly 33,000 miles on the rough, 
unforgiving waters of the world, you can bet the sailors of the 
Volvo Ocean Race will be ready for a cold brew. On Sept. 23, eight 
top-of-the-line racing boats, with crews of about 12 men and 
women, a skipper and their “honorary 13th crew member” Bart 
Simpson on News Corporation set sail from Portsmouth, En- 
gland. Lucky for us Baltimoreans, the world’s premiere grand prix 
of sailing decided to end the sixth leg of its round-the-world race 
here, in the pristine waters of the Inner Harbor. 

Before the sailing bravados out there get offended, I’ll admit I 
know very little about the sport besides the fact that the term 
“knot” is important to know for two reasons: One, speed is 
measured in “knots,” which is approximately one nautical mile 
(6076 ft) per hour, and two, there are a shitload of rope “knots” 
you need to know in order to keep the boat going. Furthermore, 
[had no idea that skipper was anyone other than Barbie’s little 
sister until about five minutes ago. 

_ The Volvo Ocean Race, formerly known as the Whitbread 
Round the World Race, was created in 1972 by England’s British 
Royal Naval Sailing Association, The first race was in 1973, and it 
did not conclude without incident. A total of three sailors were 
swept overboard, never to be found again, yet 14 boats managed 
to cross the finish line nine months later. It’s not surprising that 
* such tragedies occurred — the waters navigated are not docile by 
any means. During their trek around the world, the boats have to 
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survive the journey to Cape Town, around the southern tip of 
Africa, as well as the forboding waters of Cape Horn, the southern 
tip of South America, on the way to Rio de Janeiro. In fact, 
tacticians recognize the first leg of the race (from Southampton to 
Cape Town) asthe most “tactically challenging leg” because of the 


‘consummate skill needed to navigate the trip. 


There are eight boats in this year’s race, each vying for the 
Volvo Ocean Race title. There’s no big payoff for the winners, but 
the victors definitely have a slew of commercial deals and brag- 
ging rights to look forward to. Yet, in order to take the title, the 
boat must get the most points after the last leg is finished. Points 
are awarded equally per leg of the race, so it’s not a sail-around- 
the-world-till-you-finish competition. 

All of the boats are sponsored and supplied by major commer- 
cial companies, including Semcon, Lufthansa Cargo and AMER 
Sports. In addition, the boats are sponsored by yachting clubs of 
one or more countries. Official Web sites, team bios and even 
team pictures of the good-looking, sun-kissed sailors are avail- 
able online. This year, the teams racing are the I/lbruck Challenge 
(Germany), ASSA ABLOY (Sweden), Amer Sports One (Finland 
and Italy), Teams News Corp (UK), Team Tyco (Bermuda), Team 
SEB (Sweden), djuice dragons (Norway) and Amer Sports Too 
(Finland and Italy.) 

My curiosity for the Volvo Ocean Race quadrupled this past 
weekend when a sailor from the ASSA ABLOY bought me and 
some friends a round of drinks at Mick O’Shea’s. After introduc- 
ing us to his fellow sailors, he and his friends patiently answered 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B6 
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BY EMILY K. MAYER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The academic year is almost over, 
which brings up the big question that 
ison everyone’s minds. Whoisspeak- 
ing at the commencement ceremo- 
nies? Well wait no longer, because it’s 
official! This year’s commencement 
speaker will be broadcast journalist 
Tom Brokaw. Now you may wonder 
how this came to be. How did our 
school manage to get sucha big name 
character to speak for free? It’s actu- 
ally simpler than you think. 

At the end of each academic year, 
the junior class president asks the ris- 
ing seniors to recommend speakers 
whose perspective and advice they'd 
like to hear. President Brody and the 
senior class president then narrow 
down the list, eventually selecting a 
group of finalists who they'll contact 
directly. Friendly letters were sent to 
about a dozen candidates. Tom 
Brokaw accepted. 

If his name isn’t distinguished 
enough to set him apart, his extensive 
resume sends him into a league all his 
own. Whether covering news events 
from around the world’s capitals or 
from small town America, sitting at 


Though you could 
spend pages listing 
and discussing his 
awards ... Brokaw’s true 
distinction has come 
from his impressive 
history of “firsts.” 





his anchor desk at NBC News world 
headquarters in New York or report- 
ing on location around the globe, you 
can be sure that Brokaw has the top 
story. ; : . 
Tom Brokaw was born February 
6, 1940, in Webster, South Dakota. 
He graduated from the University of 
South Dakota with a degree in politi- 
cal science and began his journalistic 
career in Omaha and Atlanta before 
joining NBC News in 1966. Brokaw 
was the White House correspondent 
for NBC News during Watergate, and 
from 1976 to 1981, he anchored To- 
day on NBC. 
Since 1983, he has been the sole 


anchor and manag- 
ing editor of NBC 
Nightly News with 
Tom Brokawand the 
contributing anchor 
for Dateline NBC. 
He is also the pro- 
gram anchor for 
MSNBC and the au- 
thor of the best-sell- 
ing World War II 
memoirs, The Great- 
est Generation, The 
Greatest Generation 
SpeaksandAnAlbum 
of Memories. 

Though you 
could spend pages 
listing and discussing 
his awards (i.e. the National Headliner 
Award, two DuPonts, a Peabody, seven 
Emmys, the Honor Medal for Distin- 
guished Service in Journalism, etc.), 
Brokaw’s true distinction has come 
from his impressive history of “firsts.” 

Heconducted the first exclusive U.S. 
one-on-one interview with Mikhail 
Gorbachev, earning an Alfred I. 
duPont-Columbia University Award. 

Brokaw was the only anchor to 
report from the scene the night the 
Berlin Wall fell. 

He was the first American anchor 
to report on human rights abuses in 
Tibet and to conduct an interview 
with the Dalai Lama. 

In 1995, Brokaw was the first net- 
work evening news anchor to report 
from the site of the Oklahoma City 
bombingand, in 1996, from the scene 
of the TWA Flight 800 tragedy. 

Hewas the first anchor to find and 
interview Charlie Trie and Johnny 
Chung, key figures in the 1997 cam- 
paign finance abuse scandal. 

In 1999, Brokaw traveled to Mos- 
cowtoconductthe first North Ameri- 
can television interview with Russian 
Prime Minister 
Yevgeny Primakov, 
and that spring, he 

was the first of the 
network evening 
news anchors to 
travel to Tirana, Al- 
bania during the 
NATO airstrikes in 
Yugoslavia. 

In 2000, Brokaw 
again returned to 
Moscow for the first 
American television 
interview with Rus- 
sian President 
Vladimir Putin, and 
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Brokaw to address grads 
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Brokaw will bring his famous voice to Hopkins. 


the 56th anniversary of the Normandy 
invasion by the Allies. 

During the span of these reports, 
Brokaw was busy anchoring The 
Brokaw Report, aseries of prime-time 
specials that examined critical issues 
facing our nation (1992-1993) and 
co-anchored the prime-time news 
magazine Now with Tom Brokaw and 


Katie Couric (1993-1994). In addi- | 


tion, Brokaw played a very active role 
in many other prime-time NBC news 
specials and in-depth reports. 

Complementing his distinguished 
broadcast journalism career, Brokaw 
has written articles, essays and com- 
mentary for several publications, in- 
cluding The New York Times, The 
Washington Post, The Los Angeles 
Times, Newsweek, Sports Illustrated, 
Life, Outside and Interview. 

With this wide range of experi- 
ences, Hopkins has hopes that 
Brokaw will be able to give seniors 
an interesting perspective on the 
world they are about to enter and 


the changes they may expect over 


the next few years. 





he served as the first 
Master of Ceremo- 
nies for the opening 
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Brokawathis own graduation. Howthe years have 
changed his once boyish-good looks. 





A Cock Block to last for the ages 


0, it’s come to this: the final 
S Cock Block the world will ever 

see. As much as I'd like to, I 
can’t imagine that this column will 
be terribly missed. What is this, the 
sixth edition of it? Maybe not even 
that many. But one thing’s for cer- 
tain: It’s probably been a waste of 
time for all parties involved. 

Don’t get me wrong; I’ve loved 
writing onasemi-weekly basis, filling 
precious paper space with meaning- 
less drivel. After all, isn’t that what 
trees are for? 

Butasall of you read this — all five 
of you, that is — you may be saying: 
but Jeremy! I love the Cock Block! 
Well, there is a reason there are only 
five of you. 

Have you noticed yet how many 
carriage returns I’ve used so far? 


where this one is going. Kind of like 
doggy heaven. 

But no, friends, that’s not the 
case. I’m not sure if anyone reads 


JEREMYTULLY 
THE Cock BLOCK 


this space — they probably don’t. 
After all, would you? Well, if you 
read that last sentence, then appar- 
ently the answer is yes. But it 
shouldn’t be. The answer should be 
a resounding, “No, I don’t read that 
garbage! And stop asking me for my 
phone number!” 

Looking back on the past few 


How about weeks, the only 
now? thing I can say 

Okay, one es saat an Titty apsolite Cer 
ee —for |t was perhaps the pt eta 
effect!!! ay, some 
mtg, bestexperience ofmy silane 
someone who |; i phrase “cock 
doesn’t know life,and In many ways, block,” and if they 


what to say. I 
wish I could say 


the result was a 





skip ahead to re- 
sults page # 109, 


I’m speechless of . they might 
because of the Driliantmasterpiece. stumbleupon this 
enormous out- f space. And then I 
pouringofsup- But in even More wayS, _ willbeforeverdis- 
port, the end- graced, Curse the 
less letters jt wasn't. founder of the 
wishing that Internet! Curse 
The Cock Block you, Al Gore! 

could con- Actually, Ijust 


tinue. In fact, I wish it could be ex- 
actly like in Miracle on 34th. Street, 
when the postal employees come 
into the courthouse and dump all 
the mail for Santa Claus on the table, 


- and it’s all delivered to the old man 


aes TS 
. 


with the beard and he goes free and 
dy is happy. Yes, exactly like 
that. I wish I had to abet all of 
you, saying that yes, thereisaheaven 
For “Cock Blocks” as well, and that’s 


yon tole 


‘ 1, 


ran such a Google search myself, 
and now I know what “cock block” 
really means. My goodness, how de- 
praved! How could I? 

I blame it all on my co-editor, one 
Charbel Barakat. HAH! Take that 
Charbel. Now your name will live in 
infamy as well, and one day when you 
run for public office, this column will 
be there mocking you, thwarting your 
every attempt at respectability. And 
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it would be thwarting my every at- 
temptas well, exceptI don’tcaremuch 
for such frivolities. 

And now, for a brief interlude. 

“We live inasociety oflaws! Don’t 
you listen to anything that guy in 
church says? Captain what’s-his- 
name? Why do you think took in all 
those Police Academy movies? For 
FUN?! Well I didn’t hear anybody 
laughing, did YOU?! Except for at 
that guy that made soundeffects. Hee 
hee! Where was I? Oh yeah, stay out 
of my booze.” 

And we're back. Hey, I just saved 
my progress, and the name of the file 
is “Final Cock Block.doc.” Does any- 
body else think it’s funny that that 
rhymes? 

Well, getting back to the point 
here, maybe my favorite part of the 
year was when, after sleeping an en- 
tire hour and a half in the hut, I 
trekked over to the Gatehouse at 
seven in the morning through the 
blistering cold to hammer outa 900 
word Cock Block on cheating. It was 
perhaps the best experience of my 
life, and in many ways, the result 
was a brilliant masterpiece. But in 
even more ways, it wasn’t. 

Hey, want to hear something neat 
about The News-Letter? The editors- 
in-chiefare really bloodsucking vam- 
pires. And I don’t mean the HopSFA 
kind! 

Speaking of HopSFA, aren’t they 
funny? Their Web site says, 
“HopSFA’s Web site is currently un- 
der construction. Please bear with us. 
:)” Hahah, quite. 

If anyone truly is worried about 
the disappearance of this column, 
then you can always turn over to the 
Opinions section of the paper, where 
I write on important things. Educate 
yourselves. ; 

Well, I think I’ve made it to my 
word requirement. So, let us recap. 
The Cock Block: awaste of everybody’s 
time. People who read The Cock Block: 
foolish. Me: done. 
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‘Were the four 


| 


years worth it? 


_ Seniors’ post-graduation plans will take them across the globe 


BY JEFF KATZENSTEIN 


| 








THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTrTer 


For freshmen like me, gradua- 
tion seems as far off as Stevie Won- 
der trying to shoot a gun Hell, I’m 
noteven really sure about my major 
yet. Still, it scared me when I found 
that other underclassmen have al- 
ready mapped out their futures and 
have specific plans set in their heads 
for after graduation. Nonetheless, 


| whether your post-college ideas are 
| vague or specific, here’s a look at 


where you could be in a few years. 
There are many possibilities for 
college graduates. Many go to grad 


| school, while others get a job. Still 
of the National D-Day Museum, on | 


some others leave their future up in 
the air and float along with the wind. 


| Somealso findsomething completely 
different to do, like travel the world 


or work for the Peace Corps. So what 
is the Class of 2002 doing after gradu- 
ation? I sat down with several gradu- 
ating seniors to discuss their plans. 

“At first, you look forward to 
graduation,” commented senior 
Charbel Barakat. “Then for your last 
semester, you re asking yourself, ‘Shit, 
what am I going to do?” 

Sounds scary, but Barakat, like 
many seniors I talked to, actually has 
his plans lined up. Barakat took the 
grad school route. He will be attend- 
ing NYU Law School next fall to be- 
come a “fighting violet.” 

“Tm just glad I found something 
to do,” Barakat said. 


Lee Retter will also be attending 
law school at the University of Mi- 
ami. Retter, who is from Miami, says 
she is looking forward to spending 
time with her family and friends 
again. 

ROTC Seniors Aaron Moak and 
Neil Prakash shocked the world with 
their plans to join the army after 
graduation. Both must spend at least 
four years in the army because of their 
commitment tothe ROTC program. 

Moak, originally assigned to 
military intelligence, has been reas- 
signed to the Infantry, while Prakash 
will serve for the Armor Corps. 

Senior Tony Forte will be working 
for Lehman Brothers, a financial con- 
sulting firm in New York after gradu- 
ation. Lila Haber 
will be trying to 


would notbecomplete withoutsome- 
one going to medical school. Marc H. 
Hohman will be attending Dartmouth 
Med in the fall. 

“I feel I’m very well prepared,” 
said Hohman of medical school. “The 
Hopkins pre-med track is often very 
difficult, but it gives us an edge in 
applying to med schools and we are 
better prepared when we get there.” 

Of course, this article only offers a 
quick glance at what Hopkins seniors 
are doing after graduation. There are 
many opportunities, from jobs to grad 
school to serving in the military. 

So, Seniors: Whether your future 
is decided for the next few years or 
not, we wish you the best of luck with 
your post-college endeavors. 





get a job with 
Vogue magazine. 
Clare Graver will 
be moving back 
home to look for 
a job in finance, 
because she 
worked in fi- 
nance before in 
New York. 

“Tt’s not that I 
don’t know what 
I’m doing, I just 
don’t have a job 
yet,” Graver ex- 
plained. 

And of 
course, this list 
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Think you’ve escaped? Joke’s on you! A Hopkins de- 
gree isn’t worth anything! 





If I knew then what I do now... 


lection day in Chicago 
aside, is there any event 
more anti-climactic than 
a university commence- 
ment? Fouryearsarespent 
in eager anticipation of that glorious 
day, and when it finally comes, half- 
way through the interminable pom- 


-Pposity of it all, you find yourself 
| praying for the end. Of the world, 
that is. 


This year it won’t be much differ- 
ent. Sure, there will be plenty of 
starpower and yours truly will be up 
there on the stage for all to admire. 
But, when you think about it, you’d 
probably be better off telling the ‘rents 
to stay home. 

Marinate on this. We'll get to hear 
Brokaw yammer for a while, which 
seems cool but after the fifth time he 
tells us to “stop bitching” because 
“Osama is a pansy compared to 
Hitler,” Plbe ready to slap him. Brody 
will make his spiel, undoubtedly re- 
minding us that if we don’t donate 
half our earnings to the school, we 
won’t get into heaven. Then Goutman 
and Mittal will bring it on home, in 
one final Duel ofthe Great Irrelevants, 
Sure to be more Strom Thurmond 
filibuster than Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bate, their words will bring the day to 
a most unspectacular end. 

This brings me to a conclusion of 
my own. Man, they ought to let me 
speak. I'd shake some shit up, let me 
tell you. 

First thing I'd do, I'd let everyone 
know that it’s okay to be scared 
shitless. In fact, if you aren’t just a bit 
nervous, there’s probably something 
wrong with you. 

Lused to think graduation was just 
a bump in the road, something to be 
speeded through and forgotten. Now 
that it’s my turn to ride off into the 
sunset, I can understand the need for 
nostalgia. May 23 looms very large on 
the horizon right about now. Not to 
mention the great unknown beyond. 

Pretty fuckin’ spooky is what it is. 





They'll probably tell us 
that if we don't donate 
to the school, we 

won't get into heaven. 


Dude, major case of nerves coming 
on. I think I’m gonna spew. 

Please bear with me as I meander 
through my checkered past at this 
joint. Hold on to your hats, folks. It’s 
time to reflect, maybe make a few 
final corrections before I’m done. 
Please, for the love of Pete, keep your 
hands and feet inside the vehicle. 

This whole college thing has come 
to an absurd end. I spent the entire 
fall semester hoping and praying it 
would just hurry up and get over with 
already. Then, spring swings around 


and, much to my chagrin, I get just 
what I wished for. With only three 
classes to worry about and a thesis 
hanging over my head, the last few 
months meltedlikeso mucholdsnow. 

Maybe we really are leaving some- 
thing behind, cheesy as that sounds. 
What drove that home was visiting a 
handful of law schools over the last 
month. Grad school is just an entirely 
different show, my friends. 
Everyone’s so darned serious, not to 
mention occasionally old as hell. As 


CHARBELBARAKAT 
Our MAN IN 
AMSTERDAM 


much as I complained about the 
workload at the ol’ Johnny Hop, we 
didn’t have it that bad. 

This is the part where I'd throw in 
random shout-outs to my good bud- 
dies, in the hopes of buttering them 
up for a cool goodbye gift. If you 
don’t know me, just skip down a few 
paragraphs. 

To think, when I got here, I was 
pretty sure I already kneweverything. 
A typical teenager, I was. But when 
my first roomie, Dave Yu, introduced 
me to the musical stylings of the Big 
Pun, I knew I was entering a different 
world. Thanks to Dave and alittle pro- 
gram called Napster (do freshmeneven 
temember this?), schooling only had a 
Partial role in my education that year. 

Ican’t recall much from those days, 
except that my neighbor stank of 
tandoori chicken. He’s good people, 
though. 

Then there was the time when I 
went to work for a mullet-wearing, 
closeted lesbian. Loved the work, 
loved my co-workers, but I couldn’t 
stand her. She’s definitely not good 
people. 

The last couple of years remain all 
too clear. They’ve Beobably been the 
hardest of all. Thankfully, ’'ve had a 
good group of friends who’ve kept me 
sane through it all. Thanks, Kathy and 
Marc, for keepin’ it real. Ring me any 
time you're up fora Krispy Kreme run. 

Of all the things I’ve done in the 
last four years, perhaps my work for 
this paper makes me proudest. It’s 
also given me an insight into what’s 
left to be done at this place. 

A few weeks ago, my co-editor 
and I made the decision to print an 
anonymous column that outlined one 
undergraduate’s four-year tale ofcheat- 
ing his way through Hopkins. While 
Jeremy and I could barely stomach this 
guy’s deeds, we felt it was more impor- 
tant to focus on his misdeeds, rather 
than try to gethim punished. Given the 
reaction that the column inspired and 
the campus-wide dialogue that’s fol- 
lowed, I’m glad we made that call. 

Hopefully, this will turn into some- 
thing significant. I hope those moti- 
vated folks that turned up at the Deans’ 
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town-hall meeting last week will retain 
their fervor into the fall. It'll be up to 
them to affect permanent changes to 
the school’s questionable, too-often 
competitive academic culture. 

While I’m taking a look back, I’d 
be remiss if I didn’t rectify probably 
the year’s worst mistake. A few 
months ago, I wrote an article that 
painted an all-too-rosey portrait of 
diversity here at Hopkins. Out of a 
desire to lend a happy ending to the 
long, difficult journey of minorities 
at Hopkins, I completely, shamefully 
glossed over the work that’s left to be 
done. Thanks to Ashley and Eliza- 
beth for pointing out my error. 

Indeed, as they accurately put it, 
there’s quite a heavy workload. Afri- 
can-Americans and Latinos remain 
woefully underrepresented among the 
ranks of Hopkins graduates and un- 
dergraduates. While the Office of 
Multicultural Student Affairs (now op- 
erating under the auspices of Student 
Life) is staffed with some of the most 
hard-working, friendly administrators 
oncampus, they ’vehad to operate with 
too few resources for years. 

Atleast students seem to care about 
promoting cultural diversity at 
Homewood. This year’s wonderful 
Culturefestand the nascentmovement 
to create an Afro-American studies 
departmentcertainlyindicateasmuch, 
anyway. One wonders when President 
Brodyandhis cronieswill step upto the 
plate as well. What’s the matter, Bill, 
nota fashionable enough issue for you? 

But let’s not turn this into a bitter 
polemic. In all fairness, this joint’s 
gotten all the better during my time 
here. (Except for the E-Level thing, 


Think of this: You 
could've ended up at 
Brown. 





but that’s what PJ’s is for.) Certainly 
it’s kept meas busy as ever. Definitely 
it’s filled my brain with even more 
useless info. And, whatever my beef 
with Brody, I can’t deny the man sure 
can tickle them ivories. 

One parting word. Hard as we 
might’ve had it at times, things 
could’ve been much, much worse. 

Whatever memories you have, 
whatever regrets loom over your head, 
Ican’t stress the importance of placing 
itallin the proper perspective, Think of 
this: You could’ve gone to Brown. 

Letthatbeaconsolationasyouhead 
out into the world. Now, go forth, my 
children, (Be fruitful if you like but 
most probably shouldn’t multiply.) 

If you're ever in Amsterdam, give 
a brother a ring. 

A final prediction, Bring your rain- 
coats this fall, because, apres moi, le 
deluge. . 

Au revoir, knuckleheads. I’ll be 
missed. 
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In Kenya, big game is found on the 
Serengeti and in local restaurants 


BY EDWARD J. KIERNAN 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-LeTTer 


“That’s a big lion.” 

“Yeah.” 

“Bit close isn’t it?” 

~eah.= 
“Maybe we should get back in the 
jeep?” 

_ Kenya is a beautiful country and 

highly recommended for the lovers 
of our rapidly disappearing wildlife. 


OO —————— 
Here they serve over 
14 different varieties of 
game, from ostrich 
and gazelle to 
crocodile and zebra. 





It is one of the few places where you 
can still see herds of giraffe, zebra, 
elephant and buffalo charging across 
one of the earth’s most incredible 
landscapes. Hippos surface out of 
mud-rivers; rhinos roam across the 
plains while the big cats pad silently 
through the brush. The last of these, 
in particular the lions, was what I was 
most interested in seeing during our 
three-week safari. 

We flew into Nairobi, the capital 
of Kenya, or as it is known too many, 
“Nairobbery.” It is one of those 
charming places where it is better to 
be mugged by thieves then the police 
because they will take less. However, 
Nairobi does have its attractions, and 
my personal favorite was the Carni- 
vore Restaurant. Here they serve over 
14 different varieties of game, from 
ostrich and gazelle to crocodile and 
zebra. You sit at long wooden tables 

while the chefs grill the meat on long 
skewers, known as Maasai swords, 
over huge charcoal pits. These are 
then handed off to the waiters, who 
circle the tables slicing the meat onto 
the sizzling hot cast iron plates in 
front of you. All you have to do is 
dig in, every now and again stop- 
ping to take a swig of your Tusker 
beer. 

Tusker is one of the more popular 
beers in Kenya, and I took a particu- 
lar liking to it. However, what I had 
failed to realize, was that in order to 
preserve the beer in the harsh jungle 
conditions, the Tusker Company had 
decided that it would be a good idea 
to add a little glycerin into the mix. 
After a heavy night’s drinking on 
Christmas Eve, I was lying in the tent 
that I shared with my sister. Now, 
these where not your average crawlin 
through a small entrance and lie 
crushed with the other person next to 
you tents. These where full size, walk 
in tents with adjacent bathrooms for 
your early morning shower. The only 
problem with these showers was that 
before using them you had to check 
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COURTESY OF EDWARD J. KIERNAN 


This lion was staking out his territory as Kiernan and his family watched from only a short distance away. 


the water bucket for deadly spiders. 

Halfway through the night, I felt 
an incredible pain in my stomach. I 
sat up and proceeded to projectile 
vomitall the way across the other side 
of the tent where my sister slept. Not 
the most pleasant of wakeups for her. 
As you can. imagine she was not too 
pleased with me 
and I spent the rest 
of the night curled 
up in a ball of pain 
on the bathroom 
floor. 

The other drink 
that was popular 
amongst our group 
was a soda called 
Stoney. It is actu- 
ally made by the 
Coca. Cola Com- 
pany, but I’m told 
it is illegal in most 
countries outside 
of Africa. There are 
no’ ingredients 
written on the la- 
bel, and when we 
asked our driver 
what was in it, he 
simply laughed and 
said, “You’llsee.” In 
fact when I think 
about it all we ever 


Sure enough, hiding 
away from the hot sun, 
playing in the shade, 
were three lion cubs. It 
was right out of a 
National Geographic 
video except there 
was only the glass 
window of the jeep 
between us, instead of 
a T.V.screen. 


only feline we saw was a half-starved 
leopard clinging to a tree from a dis- 
tance. You can imagine my excite- 
ment when halfway through the sec- 
ond week our driver skids to a halt 
and starts pointing excitedly towards 
a clump of bushes. “Massa, massa! 
Over there! Under bushes!” Sure 
enough, hid- 
ing away from 
the hot sun, 
playing in the 


shade, were 
three lion 
cubs. It was 


right out of a 
National Geo- 
graphic video 
except there 
was only the 
glass window 
of the jeep be- 
tween us, in- 
stead of a T.V. 
screen. Our 
driver imme- 
diately radioed 
the other three 
jeeps from our 


group relaying ° 


our position 
and what we 
had found. 
This of course 





did when we drank 

it was laugh and get 

very hungry. My sister and I managed 
to smuggle a few bottles back to En- 
gland, and one still sits unopened on 
my shelf. 

From Nairobi we made our way 
out to the Masai Mara National Park, 
avast 320 sq. k.m. slab ofthe Serengeti. 
The Mara has a reputation for having 
the most game out of all the safari 
parks, including the big cats. How- 
ever, the first week went by, and the 


informed all 

the other tour- 
ist jeeps, which constantly monitor 
each other’s frequencies, and soon. 
every jeep in the region was tearing 
across the plains to get a look at the 
lion cubs. 

As the clouds of dust approached, 
we realized that some of the other 
jeeps would arrive before ours. This 
was a problem since my mother was 
the only person with a decent zoom 
camera. My own camera was a tiny 


Canon with no zoom, better served 
for pointand click at bars and parties. 
We couldn’t move the jeep any closer 
to the bushes for fear of scaring the 
cubs, so this left only one option. Get- 
ting out of the jeep. With the dis- 
tressed yells of our driver ringing in 


our ears, James and] jumped outand | 


moved slowly towards the lion cubs. 
They took no notice ofus and contin- 
ued to pounce on each other, rolling 
back and forth under the bushes. I 
quickly bent down and started click- 
ing away, totally oblivious to the world 
around me. It felt like I was a wildlife 
photographer risking life and limb 
for the sake of his photos. 

I was shaken from reverie by 


shoulder. When I turned to tell him 
to piss off I noticed he had gone quite 
pale. With one hand gripping my 
shoulder rather painfully he pointed. 
Rounding the bushes to our left was a 
large male lion. It was the most im- 
pressive beast I have ever seen. Its 
head swayed as it moved gracefully 
forwards through the long grass, its 
huge maneruffled by theslightbreeze. 

Westood stock still in awe for several 

seconds. I’m sure that when con- 

fronted by such a situation you are 

supposed to stand still or walk calmly 
away. That’s all well and good until 

you find yourself facing a lion, and 

you see just how big those teeth are 

when he yawnslazily. We fled back to 

the jeep. Thelion probably nevereven 

made a move towards us but we were 

too busy fighting to be the first one 

back to safety to notice. When the 

other jeeps eventually arrived, thelion 

sat there basking in the warm sun and 

the attention of a hundred photogra- 

phers. At one point it looked over at 

our jeep, yawned and then winked at 

me, as if to say, “This is my world.” 





| BY MAANY PEYVAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


When Chris Warner was a child, 
| he suffered from debilitating arthri- 
| tis. Born in New York City and raised 
in Bergenfield, N.J., Warner wasn’t 
able to play with his friends outdoors 
when he was a boy. Today he runs 
| one of the most respected climbing 
institutions in the country and has 


| climbed the world’s highest peaks. 


“He’s a comfortable guy,” says 
Hopkins Professor of Professional 
Studies in Business and Education 


| Joshua Reiter. “I hate to use the 


phrase, but he’s very down to earth. 


| Most people imagine CEO’s in a suit 


and a tie, but he’ll come in with an 
Izod shirt and a pair of jeans. Stu- 
dents really like him; he gives them a 
different view of the entrepreneurial 


| process.” 


Warner now runs Earth Treks, a 
full service climbing center specializ- 
ing in rock and ice climbing instruc- 
tion, mountaineering expeditions 
and outdoor programming consul- 
tation. Warnerisan American Moun- 
tain Guides Association certified Al- 
pine Guide and has taught climbing 
for 19 years. 

In addition to helping thousands 
learn the basics of the sport, he has 
guided throughoutthe United States, 
the Alps, the Andes of Peru, Ecuador 
and Argentina and the Himalayas of 
Nepal and Tibet. He has also worked 
asa ski instructor and climbing guide 
in Colorado, an earth science teacher, 
an adventure consultant to the 
County of Maui, Hawaii, and as an 
instructor, land program coordina- 
tor and director of the rock climbing 
and ropes course programs of an 
Outward Bound School. 

In 1989, Warner founded Earth 
Treks, Inc. and established it in the 
D.C. area in 1990. The climbing 
school teaches over 17,000 people to 
climb each year. The courses range 
from experiential based climbing 
courses for youth groups and non 
profit organizations to climbing semi- 


| nars for avid climbers. Earth Treks 
James’s persistent tapping on my | 


even trains various groups within the 


Md. man tops Everest 


U.S. Department of Defense in ad- 
vanced vertical rescue skills. 

Earth Treks’ mountaineering guide 
service has led over 70 skill develop- 
ment trips since 1992. Over two dozen 
of these trips have been to the Andes of 
Ecuador, Peru and Argentina. Earth 
Treks’ groups have summited the 
Matterhorn and Mt. Blanc in the Alps, 
Mt. Baker and Shuksan in the North 
Cascades and dozens of other peaks on 
four continents. 

In the spring of 2000, Chris guided 
an international expedition to the 
North Ridge of Everest. They were 
forced to retreat after two summit 
bids were ended by blizzard condi- 
tions. In the spring of 2001, he suc- 
cessfully guided Everest’s North 
Ridge, on an expedition in which 15 
people reached the summit. 

“There was so much potential for 
people dying that day,” says Warner. 
“It was just insane. I didn’t climb 
Everest, I guided Everest. Itwas about 
working your ass off to try to make 
sure people stayed alive.” Even so, 
Warner doesn’t claim it as his most 
difficult ascent. “I climbed a peak 
called Shivling in India. We were 
caught in a three-day storm ona tiny 
ledge, without a tent. We were forced 
to climb over a ledge to escape an 
avalanche. I fell 500 feet. We lost our 
cooking pot and only had half a cup 
of water and a Twix bar apiece for 
four days.” 

Theexperience taught Warner that 
he was “capable of far greater chal- 
lenges than I would ever believe pos- 
sible.” Three years ago, Warner par- 
layed his business success into a new 
venture. He set out to build the best 
climbing gym around. 

“T’ve taken risks with my life,” 
Warner said. “Now I’ve taken a risk 
with my career.” It was a hit. On the 
first day 150 climbers were queued 
up outside the East Columbia facility. 
They were waiting forachancetowork 
out on more than 15,000 square feet of 
climbing surface. 

“T bring him in every year,” said 
Reiter. “He’s an excellent example 
showing students there are many 
types of business processes.” 





er SBI fee 
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Warner summited the North Ridge of Everest in the Spring of 2001. 





University Bartending classes offered at area colleges including Loyola 


BY MEGAN WAITKOFF 
THE JouNns Hopkins News-LeTTER 


After taking numerous classes in 
biophysics, organic chemistry, for- 
eign policy and writing seminars, who 
wouldn’t want to take a fun class? Of 


7] 


course, the classes for our majors are 
supposed to beajoy to take, but what 
joy do many of us participate in to get 
away from classes? Drinking! Why 
not combine the two wonderful as- 
pects of life at Hopkins into one? The 
perfect fusion of both — classes in 





EMILY NALVEN/NEWS-LETTER 
Ifyou take bartending classes, doing this could end up being part of your job. 


¥ 


bartending. Surprisingly enough, there 
are two organizations that offer these 
classes in the Baltimore area. You can 
learn enough to throwakick-ass party, 
or you can pursue a job in bartending 
after only a few weeks of training. 
University Bartending is a pro- 
gram that is affili- 
ated throughout 
the country. They 
claim, “At Univer- 
sity Bartending we 
believe that 
bartendingis quite 
possibly the best 
part-time job fora 
college student. 
It’s sociable, it’s 
fun, the work 
hours don’t con- 
flict with your 
classes and it can 
be very lucrative.” 
Some of you 
are probably 
thinking right 
now, great, I want 
to learn how to 
mix drinks, but 
I’m only 18. I’m 
not even legally 
able to drink. | 
have some fabu- 
lous news for you 
— there is no age 
limit to take any of 
the classes they of- 





fer, and legally, you only have to be 18 
years or older to bartend and serve al- 





There is no age limit to 
take any of the classes 
they offer, and legally, 
you only have to be 18 
years or older to 
bartend and serve 
alcohol. Bottoms up. 


cohol. Bottoms up. 

There are two types of courses of- 
fered by University Bartending: the 
Basic course, designed for students 
who just want to learn for fun, and the 
Professional course, designed for stu- 
dents interested in working as a bar- 
tender. In the Basic course, you learn 
the different types of glassware, tools 
of the bar, garnishes, how to set up 
and break down a bar, how to pour 
and mix correctly and over 100 drink 
recipes. Sound good? It gets even bet- 
ter! The course includes a hands-on 
pouring lab and a free refresher class. 
The Professional course includes ev- 


r 
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erything in the Basic course, along 
with a few extras. After completing 
the course, you receive your BAR code 
certification and a Letter of Recom- 
mendation to help get job placement. 

University Bartending is known 
for its cheap rates, and lucky for us, 
the classes aren’t that far from cam- 
pus. The closest is in Room 328, The 
Commons, University of Maryland- 
Baltimore County, 1000 Hilltop 
Circle. Thereisalsoabranchat Loyola 
University. A Basic course costs $149 
and a Professional course rings in at 
$179. The latest classes started April 
12 so it’s probably past time to regis- 
ter late, but to get more information 
on when the next classes begin and 
for how long they run, sign up on 


their Web site \ at, Attp:// 
www.americanbartenders.org/ 
schools_frame.htm 


Another program in our area that 
offers classes on bartending is the 
Maryland Bartending Academy. They 
offer one course that is designed to 
filter the student directly into imme- 
diate job placement, part or full time. 
The course is a two week, 45 hour 
program. Day classes run from 11 
a.m. to 3:30 p.m., and evening classes 
run from 6 p.m. to 10:30 p.m, The 
classes begin each Monday and end 
on the second Friday of every two 
weeks of the year, with a few excep- 
tions. It sounds pretty hard core, but 
the MBA guarantees professional 


Ww 


training, a diploma from the MBA, a 
wallet-size certification card and job- 
placement assistance. Not sure if this 
is for you? Attend a free intro class. 
Classes are offered at 209 New Jersey 
Avenue, NE., Glen Burnie, MD, 
21060. For more information on 
prices and registration, call 410-787- 
0020, or visit their Web site at http:// 
www.marylandbartending.com. 
These classes seem like the perfect 
way to have fun, learn how to throw 
parties and gain a possible part-time 
job all in one. The classes are close 
and not obscenely expensive consid- 


BSS SS ES 
These classes seem 


like the perfect way to 
have fun, learn how to 
throw parties and gain 
a possible part-time 
job all in one. 





ering how much we pay here just to 
take a class, Either way, it’s some-— 
thing all ofus should atleast be some- 
what educated in, right? So register 
today, and don’t forget to giveuslittle ~ 
people free drinks at your bar. 


t wer, yee 
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e poetic silence of Paris 








—A photo essay by Shannon Shin. 


As hot weather approaches, be 


raise the Lords of all cul- 

tures! Summer is finally 

here. Well, almost. Just the 

minor, minor issue ofa 20- 

page paper and a couple 

exams first. Most of us will be going 

home in a few short weeks and that 

means all the hard work we’ve put 

into ourselves, figuring out a routine 

and getting the right foods, will be 

thrown into disarray as we come 
home to Mama’s sweet apple pie. 

How do we keep things going 

through the summer? As far as the 

workout goes, itis simple for the most 

part. In most areas, there exists at 


| least one health club, if only the 


PARIS — There is a poetic silence about the history that abounds in cemeteries, and Cimetiére du Pére Lachaise is | 
no exception. I spent hours wandering around while paying homage to those who had departed before me. 

While most of the cemetery was meditatively silent, there was quite a buzz by the graves of Frederich Chopin and 
Jim Morrison. While people were reverently paying their respects to the composer Chopin, teenagers wearing 
brightly-framed sunglasses and having a newfound respect for the “60s drug culture were rebelliously smoking | 
cigarettes and sharing alcohol with the departed Jim Morrison, lead singer of The Doors. | 





























| BY MICHELLE FIKS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


Baltimore is scary enough as is. 
However, in an attempt to make the 
“Greatest Cityin America” even more 

| frightening, Amy Lynwander and 





Point Ghost Walk. This attraction is 
aimedat helping tourists discover the 
rich sense of culture behind 
Baltimore’s history. 

The walk, which starts at 1623 
Thames St, isan hour-long foray into 
Fells Point’s past. The tour’s promo- 
| tion Web site, http:// 
| www.fellspointghost.com, claims that 
Baltimore, circa 1730, was a “rowdy 
seaport town” that gave birth to 
America’s first clipper ships. The site 
| provides many allusions to 
Baltimore’s rather notorious past. 
Apparently, Fells Point was home to 
“All the characters looking to make a 
living offthe maritime industry,” sail- 
ors and immigrants, as well as prosti- 
tutes who made nightly forays into 
the sweltering streets. Apparently not 
much has changed. 

' The tour shows visitors a slice of 
this life, promising to enable groups 
to see the haunts which these shady 
characters frequented, which arenow 
in turn haunted by their spirits. Co- 
ordinator Lynwander added, “The 
purpose is to entertain and also to 
highlight Fells Point, including its 
ghosts and colorful history.” 

Walkers can expect to see brick- 
faced row houses from the Federal 
and Victorian periods. “Because Fells 
Point is on the National Register of 
Historic Places, it’s easy to imagine 


Comics Kingdom 


Just one block west of the Rotunda Mall 
3998 Roland Ave. 
410-889-6005 



























_ Happenings: 
ril 24 - 29: Enter drawing for change to win Spiderman sneak preview tickets 
pril 26-28: Check us out at the Hopkins Spring Fair ) 
y 4: Free Comic Book Day: Get you free comic book including Ultimate Spiderman! 
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Unique Toys and Gifts 
Magna/Anime 
Sci-Fi and Fantasy Used Books 
oH 50 cent Comic Box 
Clearance Toys 
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YMCA which on its own isn’t all that 
bad these days. The Web site http:// 
Digitalcity.comisa great place to look 
if you’re unsure of the availability in 
your location. Those living in or near 
the big cities need not worry, at least 
10 clubs exists for every city, perhaps 
multiples of a chain. Most clubs will 
allow you to join for a three or four- 
month period, perfectifyou’re spend- 
ing your summers sleeping in your 
old bed until 3 p.m. Some of the most 
widespread chains around the coun- 
try include Bally Fitness, Gold’s Gym 
and World Gym. These clubs have 


| Web sites that will help you locate a 
| club near you. 


If you like to run, it is never a 
problem to put on your Nikes and 
run around in an extended circle 
around your house. Like I said last 
week, cardiovascular training is the 
most flexible and variable health 


| training there is. The public high 


-Ghostwalk features ghoulish history of 


Fell’s Point area and of maritime landmarks 


these buildings in some of their ear- 
lier incarnations whether it was 
boardinghouse, brothel, tavern, or in 
some casesall three,” Lynwander said. 

Visitors can visit the same taverns 
and antique shops to see what life was 
like in Baltimore during the 1700s. 


amenities of shopping and dining at 
the many chic boutiques and restau- 
rants that are located in Fells Point. 
One stop that visitors can frequent 
after the tour is the Wharf Rat pub, 
home of Oliver’s Ale. Comfortable 
shoesare recommended for the Ghost 
Tour, because the majority of walk- 
ing is on cobbled streets. 

The tours, which are led by 
Lynwander and Garland, showcase 
many vestiges of Baltimore’s past. 
Guides point out the remains of faint 
sign painted on buildings, such as 
one that reads “Vote Against Prohi- 
bition” — a throwback to early 20th 
century American history when the 
debate over the prohibition of alco- 
hol raged on. One of the saloon’s fea- 
turedon the tourisnamed “The Horse 





BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER TERM 





Session 1: May 22—July 3 





617.353.5124 


Session 2: July 8-August 16 
12-Week course: May 22-August 16 


school near you most likely is 
equipped with a nice foam track, per- 
fect for those hot and humid mid- 
summer interval-training days. Ev- 
erylocationis different, but one thing 
is certain, there is never any excuse 
for not being able to put on some 
kicks and kick it. 

One thing I am obliged to warn 


MARKS* 
FITNESS IS 
BEAUTIFUL 


you against is the possibility of heat- 
related concerns. All except the most 
oblivious people have heard of 
Korey Stringer. A football player for 
the Minnesota Vikings, he died due 
to difficult heat extensive training 
without enough water intake. At the 
time of his death, his body tem- 
perature was recorded as 108°F. 
Heed my warnings: If you are train- 
ing outdoors, try to do it in the early 
morning or late evening, when the 
sun is at its weakness and the tem- 
perature is not peaking. Drink at 
least four ounces, or a half-cup of 
water, every 15 minutes of exercise. 
Drink plenty of water throughout 
the day to keep yourself hydrated. 
As little as two percent dehydration 
produces a significant drop in per- 
formance. 


You Came in On,” a reference to the 
time when Baltimoreans regularly 
rode the streets on their horses and 
buggy, instead of today’s cabs and 
cars. Lynwander and Garland also 
take visitors past the Nighthawk, a 
19th-century rigged schooner and 


Missy Garland have created the Fells After the tour, guests have the added U.S. Merchant Marine passenger ves- 


sel, inan attempt to make it easier for 
visitors to visualize the importance of 
the port on Baltimore’s early history. 
Tugboats also dot the Fells Point pier. 

Patrons with a keen eye may no- 
tice that one of the buildings on the 
stop was used as the backdrop to the 
popular American television show, 
“Homicide: Life on the Street.” The 
Fell-Bond cemetery stop on the walk 
is the perfect setting against which to 
truly soak in the stories of horror and 
mystery which Lynwander and Gar- 
land tell groups about. 

Lyndwander said, “The crowd’s 
usually mixed with some couples, 
groups of friends, and even an occa- 
sional family reunion.” Sheadded that 
visitors are rarely spooked too much; 
they mainly “just seem to have fun” 


| sure to drink enough fluids 


One problem I have when I come 
home is the extensive array of junk 
food in my parents’ pantry. On a re- 
cent visit to the campus and my apart- 
ment, my brother remarked, “Now I 
know why you hate coming home.” 
He realized that by living alone and 
by my own standards, I was able to 
control to a high degree what J ate by 
not allowing certain foods in my 
house. Once I arrive at home, I am 
inundated by massive amount of Mini 
Oatmeal Squares, ice cream in the 
freezer, creamy leftovers and Chinese 
takeout sitting in the fridge and vari- 
ous types of cookies and bagels on the 
counter. So much complex carbohy- 
drates just sitting around, not the ideal 
situation for a person trying to keep 
the layer of fat off. 

How do we fix this? The easiest 
way is to not come home and create 
an environment that works for you, 
but what ifthat is notan option? Then 
inform your parents and family of 
your desire to eat healthy. Who 
knows, they may join you into chuck- 
ing the Entenmann’s donuts into the 
abyss of the garbage truck. 

Summer is certainly a joyous sea- 
son, at least for the green grass lovers, 
but for the college student, it repre- 
sents a dramatic change in routine. 
There are various ways to adapt, but 
every situation is different. Summer 
is truly the time to test your will and 
determine how well you can resist 
Britney’s allure for Pepsi and stay 
away from the chocolate cakes. Have 
a good summer, ladies and gents. I 
know I will. 





and enjoy the walk. 

The Ghost walk, which was first 
started last Halloween and currently 
runs every Friday from March 1 until 
Nov. 29 at 7 p.m., has attracted over 
100 visitors thus far. In addition, there 
is a Saturday tour on April 27 at 6 
p.m. Tour Baltimore discourages chil- 
dren under the age of nine from at- 
tending the tour, because it may prove 
to scary for them to handle. Parties 
with 10 ormore peopleare eligible for 
the group discount, atwhich case tick- 
ets cost only $10. Groups should call 
410-522-7400 to make reservations, 
or visit the Web site for group ticket 
purchases http:// 
www.fellspointghost.com/groups. 

The ambiance of strolling along 
quaint cobbled sidewalks and smell- 
ing the fresh salty air from the pier 
will make you feel as though you are 
in some charming European city. The 
next time you find yourself and your 
friends lamenting that youareall tired 
of Towson and don’t have the time to 
go to D.C., consider taking a trip on 
this Ghost Walk. 








Experience Summer 
Summer at Boston University is the perfect opportunity to combine challenging 
academics with the best of Boston's cultural resources. You'll find traditional courses, 


the latest in technical and professional training—more than 550 undergraduate 
and graduate courses in both day and evening formats. 


u 


S 


Fora complete schedule of courses visit: 
www .bu.edu/summer 
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if yOu accidervtally 
GOT preanant, 
could you still make 


it to a@raduation? 


Depo-Provera is 99.1% effective 
IN PrevVeNtING unwanted preanancaies. 


‘\ 


if you're not ready, you're not ready. That's may experience a slight werght gain. You shouldn't 
why more women than ever are choosing use Depo-Provera if you could be pregnant, if you 
Depo-Provera. You need just one shot on time have had any unexplained periods, or if you have a 
every 3 months to stay pregnancy-protected. history of breast cancer, blood clots, stroke, or 
So you can focus on Chemistry not maternity. liver disease. VWVhen using Depo-Provera, there may 
be a possible decrease in bone density 

Depo-Provera doesn’t protect you from HIV/AIDS P 
or other sexually transmitted diseases. If you're not ready to get pregnant, be ready 

be ae with effective birth control: Depo-Provera. Ask 
Some women using Depo-Provera experience 7 so 

' your health care professional if prescription 

side effects. The most common are Irregular | 


Depo-Provera is right for you. 


periods or spotting. Many women stop having 
periods altogether after a few months and some 





See what Depo-Provera is all about. Call toll free 1-866-519-DEPO or visit www.depo-provera.com. 


Birth control you think about just + x a year. 


Please see important product information on adjacent page. 


© 2002 Pharmacis Corporation UX007994 7.02 2/02 
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Shoplifting offers cheap alternative 
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A number of students, tired of being ripped off, have turned to the five-finger discount 


| 
| 
| 


BY ANNA LEIST 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Ever shoplifted? If so, you are 
among the majority. Although it is 
technically a crime, shoplifting has 
become widely prevalent among 
young Americans today. It is safe to 
say that most people have shoplifted 
at some pointin their lives, whether it 
be a major or minor offense. 

We've all heard of or taken part in 
shoplifting from RoFo, the bookstore, 
MegaBYTES and other convenience 
stores. RoFois often victim to late night 
drunken excursions for the munchies. 
One student explained, “On several 
drunken occasions I’ve gone in there, 
opened several bags of chips to decide 
which flavor I wanted; then after eating 
like half the bag, I’d get a completely 


new one and pay for that. Also, I've. 


ordered food from the deli section and 
just never paid for it, because all you 
have to dois give them your ticketand 
then you can walk out with it.” 
Connections also help in shoplift- 
ing from places such as this. When 
youhavea friend wérking at the store, 
you can usually get free stuff through 
them easily. One student used sucha 
connection to obtain a number of 
free things from 7-11, including free 
gas anytime he needed it. 
Shoplifting also occurs pretty of- 
ten at MegaBYTES, where it’s usually 
pretty congested so the employees just 
don’t seem to notice all the tricks we 
pull for a free meal or snacks. It has 
happened on more than one occa- 
sion that I’ve realized after I left that 
Id forgotten to pay. Or you can wait 
till after you’ve paid to get a soda, to 
save those extra cents. With the high 
prices at MegaBYTES, most students 
don’t consider stealing there as im- 


1 





: EMILY NALVEN/NEWS-LETTER 
Retail stores accumulate losses amounting to billions of dollars each year as a direct result 


of shoplifting. Which sadly means inflated prices for those of us who do pay our bills. 


moral and wrong. One student re- 
marked, “This place is such a rip-off 
that you have to steal from it!” 

Stores face losses from shoplifting 
that amountto billions of dollars each 
year. Although the number of perpe- 
trators is far greater, approximately 
5,400 people are detained every day 
for shoplifting, according to http:// 
shoplifting.com. Some detainees get 
off with giving their information and 
paying a small fine. Others, however, 
are sent through the criminal or juve- 
nile justice system. 

A number of the accused will file 
civil suits against the store or secu- 
rity agents, claiming they were 
wrongly accused. For this reason, a 
set of guidelines are often suggested 
to security personnel in ascertain- 
ing the act of shoplifting. Before 
low these rules: 

1. You must see the person ap- 
proach the merchandise. 

2. You must see the person take 
possession of the merchandise. 

3. You must see where the person 
conceals it. 

4. You must maintain an uninter- 
rupted surveillance to ensure that the 
person doesn’t dispose of the mer- 
chandise. 

5. You must see the person fail to 
pay for the merchandise. 

6. You should approach the per- 
son outside. 

This last point, one student ex- 
plained, is basically to serve the good 
image of the store. This student was 


detaining a suspect, they must fol- _ 
peas Sista aaa? foe See gr arse 


told never to shout “shoplifter” at the. 


store she worked at, so as not to scare 
away any potential customers. 

Once a person has been caught, 
punishment will usually be deter- 
mined upon the severity of the crime. 


pues) §=6 One lucky stu- 
dent was caught 
having shop- 
lifted $293 in 
merchandise. 
Why was she 
lucky? Because 
the felony limit 
was a minimum 
of $300, a mere 
$7 more than 
she had stolen. 
Truth be told 
though, most 
perpetrators of 
shoplifting do 
not get caught. 
And they have 
some pretty 
amusing stories 
of the stunts they 
will pull to steal 
the coveted mer- 
chandise. In- 
deed, most of 
these students 
shoplift for the 
mere thrill and 
challenge in- 
volved in it. 
Studies have 
found that per- 
petrators, forthe 
most part, are 
perfectly able to 
afford the items they steal, and in 
many cases they don’t even need the 
merchandise. Shoplifting tends to be 
more prevalentamong womenas well. 
One of my best friends, I guess, 
you might consider a bit of a klepto. 
She lives by the five finger discount. 
This girl always brought me along 
with her to Victoria’s Secret, where 


<a 


p 


she would miraculously leave every 
time looking several sizes bigger than 
she actually was, probably account- 
able to the fact that she was wearing 
half the store under her shirt. This is 
the same girl who complained to me 


about stealing something that she’d | |~ : 


forgotten she had already stolen the 
week prior. 

If this girl doesn’t sound crazy 
enough yet, then check out the inge- 
nuity she used in stealing an expen- 
sive dress: “I was shopping at Hechts 
and wanted adress, but I couldn’t get 
the security tag off. So I went up the 
escalator and went to the purse sec- 
tion (the purses don’t have any tags). 
I grabbed a purse, went back down- 
stairs, and returned it for merchan- 
dise credit to get the dress.” 


Shoplifting, obviously, is not un- | 


common. Yes, it is a crime, but most 
students] talked to didn’tseeitas such. 
They figure they are being ripped 
off by stores in the first place and so 
are justified in occasionally steal- 
ing merchandise. The stores 
counter this argument in saying they 
are forced to charge the high prices in 
compensation for the large amount 
of merchandise frequently stolen. 
But if they're charging these 
higher prices, are they not encour- 
aging increased shoplifting? Who’s 
right in this cyclical debate? Well, 
as with most things, the decision 
over shoplifting is personal. Factis, 
it’s not hard to get away with shop- 
lifting, you just have to decide for 
yourself what to do. 
—The views expressed in this article 
do not necessarily reflect those of the 
News-Letter, which does not con- 
done shoplifting. 
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These simulated photographs typify the ease of shoplifting inthe Hopkins 


community. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE B1 
all of our questions about what we 
thought were the coolest jobs in the 
world (he was a 
boat builder and 
his friend from 
Austria was a sail 


nately, the three 
Long Islands I 
had that night 





| memory. Never- 





completely 
erased the names 


of the other two 
from my 


theless, I man- 


tence that he had 
the coolest job in 
the world, it 


..despite my insistance 


world, it wasn't his 
ideal occupation. 
Traveling around the 
world for the better 
part of the year, not 


became tiresome. 
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Ocean race offers a 
unique experience 


Sailors offer view of life on the open seas 





LINDSAY SAXE/NEWS-LETTER 


The gorgeous sailors are in town through noon tomorrow, restocking 
and preparing for the nextrace leg:toasmall port on the coast of France. 


he’d be giving up sail making to 
design boats and most likely get a 
day-to-day job working in an of- 
fice. When I 
considered the 
fact that he had 
to live in a tiny 


maker.) The Aus- cabin with 12 
tralian who that he had the Ocut ohseanr 
bought us drinks ‘ : unshowered sail- 
was named Nick, coolest job inthe ors for weeks ata 
but  unfortu- time, without a 


pillow and more 
than a couple 
changes of 
clothes, I recon- 
sidered my naive 
enthusiasm. Yet 
he conceded that 

there were prob- 

ably few experi- 


aged to retain ences compa- 
enoughinfo from : f y rable to being 
a pavreton seeing his family and involved in the 
to learn what they race, making new 
do. being unable to settle friends all over 

In particular, the world and 
wilorto whom 1 GOWN for more than a freak very 
spoke said, de- . eclectic cities. 
spite my insis- week at a time Nick later added 


that his job was 
so good, in part, 
because it gave 





wasn’t his ideal 

occupation. Traveling around the 
world for the better part of the year, 
not seeing his family and being un- 
able to settle down for more than a 
week at a time became tiresome. In 
fact, he said that in a couple of years 
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DEPO-PROVERA? Comraceptve i 


This product is intended to 


What is DEPO-PROVERA Contraceptive 
DEPO-PROVERA Contraceptive Injection is a 





Depo-Provera: 


Contrace otive Injection Birth control you think aBout just +x a year 


_ medroxyprogesterone acetate injectable suspension 


Irgection 
imedrovyprogesterone acetate mectable suspension. USP) 
prevent pregnancy. It does not protect against HIV 
infection (AIDS) and other sexually transmitted diseases. 


on? 
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cancer 
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him the opportu- 
nity to hang outwith cool girls like us. 
As we were leaving Mick 
O’Shea’s, the Austrailian invited us 
to come see the ASSA ABLOY 
docked in the Inner Harbor. We 
figured out that we had until Fri- 
day, April 26 to go visit our new 
sailor friends. The Waterfront Fes- 
tival in the Inner Harbor is going on 
all week, until the departure of the 
Volvo Ocean Race teams. However, 
they don’t start the seventh leg of 
the race until after they venture to 
the Annapolis Maritime Festival 
April 27 - 28. Trust me, ifI hadacar, 
I’dbe driving to the Bay Bridge to see 
the eightamazing boats out to sea this 
weekend. 
To find out more, check out http:/ 
/volvooceanrace.com. 
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More boredom than Panic Philly's TTV rocks the Vault 


Fincher’s Panic Room proves to bea less-than-thrilling thriller 
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COURTESY OF COLUMBIA PICTURES 


Mother (Jodi Foster) and daughter (Kristen S tewart) in the panic room. 


BY CAROLINE M. SAFFER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Despite its stellar female star and 
talented director, Panic Room, which 
has remained high on the charts since 
its opening about a month ago, turns 
out to be a general disappointment. 

The story is simple enough. Meg 
Altman (played by a chic Jodie Fos- 
ter), recently estranged from her fa- 
mous writer husband, Stephen 
Altman (Patrick Bauchau), decides 
to move into a sumptuous New York 
City brownstone with her young 
daughter, Sarah (Kristen Stewart). 
The prevalent feature of the house isa 
panic room, an architectural addi- 
tion apparently trendy among 

wealthy homeowners. The room, lo- 
cated on the third floor, is airtight 
and soundproof. It contains a num- 
ber of screens hooked up to security 
cameras throughout the house, its 
own phonelineandanumberofother 
emergency needs. Of course, Meg, 
who is nervous about the room to 
begin with, never expects to haveneed 
of it. And how wrong she is. 

The implausibility of the plot be- 
comes apparent early on. The very 
first night that Meg and Sarah are 
settled into the house, three thugs 
break in while mother and daughter 
areasleep. Thereissupposedlyacache 
of several million dollars hidden in 
the panic room, the legacy of the 
house’s previous owner. Each robber 
seems to have his own agenda. There 
is Junior (Jared Leto), the moronic 
yo-boy ringleader; Burnham (Forest 
Whitaker), a fatherly sort who feels 
guilty about the crime he is about to 
commit, helping Junior because he is 
hard up for money; and Raoul 
(Dwight Yoakam — yes, the country 
singer), who doesn’t say much, but 
hulks around masked, brandishing a 





gun. The three are shocked to see the 
house suddenly furnished, having 
counted on its vacancy for at least 
another week. 

While the thieves stand around, 
trying to figure out their next move, 
Meg, who woke up to use the bath- 
room, spots them on the security 
screens in her room. She immedi- 
ately races to Kristin’s room and the 
two dash up to the panic room, clos- 
ing the door just in time. 

The real suspense of the movie 
begins here, as Meg tries to negotiate 
with and at the same time, ward off 
the intruders. However, the situation 
is a tricky one, since Meg refuses to 
come out of the panic room and what 
the thieves want is precisely in that 
room. One of the-more impressive 
scenes is when Junior leaks noxious 
gas into the panic room, attempting 
to force the prisoners out, and Meg 
retaliates by lighting the gas on fire, 
causing flames pouring out of the 
vents. At some point, Meg, ina dem- 









onstration of unusual technical ex- 


_ BY NATALYA MINKOVSKY 


pertise, is able to access the panic | 


room’s phone line and call her hus- 
band. Arriving alone upon the scene, 
Stephen Altman is beaten within an 


inch of his life. As the night wears on, | 


the situation becomes even more des- 
perate; Sarah is diabetic and her insu- 
lin level drops dangerously low. 

The story continues to the end in 
much the same way, although the sus- 
pense borders more on tedium than 
excitement. Limiting the film’s ac- 
tion might have made for a tight 
thriller, allowing the filmmaker to 
concentrate on a few principal set- 
tings, but director David Fincher falls 
short from the success of his last ef- 
forts (Fight Club, The Game). The 
camera work is masterful, but almost 
too smooth, as it glides over surfaces 
and follows the characters from one 
floor to another in the house. 

Character development is gener- 
ally neglected in the film. The con- 
centration on Jodie Foster’s charac- 
ter has more to do with her heaving 
bosom more than her personality. 
There are a few lame attempts at cre- 
ating a sappy mother-daughter rap- 
port between Meg and Sarah, as well 
as shedding light on Meg’s anguish at 


another woman. One of the more ri- 
diculous aspects of the movie is the 
sappy redemption of Burnham, who 
resists being involved the whole way 


through. Character developmentmay | 


not be essential to a thriller like Panic 
Room, but some is necessary to keep 
the audience engaged with the char- 
acters’ plights. 

We can only hope that Fincher 
will return to the quality of his previ- 
ous films in the future. However, 
Panic Room’s success is perhaps in- 
dicative of what contemporary audi- 
ences want: a cheap, brief, thought- 
less thrill. 
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COURTESY OF COLUMBIA PICTURES 


Jodi Foster plays Meg Altman, a woman trapped in her own home. 


Poet John Ashbery reads at BMA 


BY JESSICA VALDEZ 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-LETTER 


Pulitzer Prize-winning poet John 
Ashbery stirred an audience of sev- 
eral hundred to laughter as he read 
his poetry on April 19 at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art (BMA). 

Inasoft, soothing voice, Ashberylet 
thesimplewordsrunnaturally from his 
mouth as if they were created sponta- 
neously. His tone was so subtle that the 
poetry superseded the man, obscuring 
his identity and allowing the poetry to 
pour forth independently. 

Posed in a circle of light, Ashbery 
began with the poem “Short-term 
Memory,” which lightly touchedon the 
question of immortality. The leaves 
were described as brown before 
summer’s end, hinting at a premature 
aging or even death. Then, the narrator 
wondered, “What about your immor- 
tal soul? I may have lost it.” 

In “Chinese Whispers,” Ashbery 
wove a series of reflections around a 


outsidehisroomand formed hisdreams 
around them, during which he realized 
thathewasmore unselfish in his dreams. 
The prose poem, “Disagreeable 

i ” mimicked a dream moreso 
than any other poem recited by 
Ashbery, conjuring up images of “Lucy 
In the Sky With Diamonds,” by the 
Beatles. The narrator woke up in a bed 
of poppies to find his bones assembled 
after a fall from the 16th floor. A pair of 
lovers sat near him, clearly apart and 
not engaged in embraces. He said, “It 
__ wasn’the that dictated the orbits of the 

ip ” inferring he had no control 
over theactions of others. Another sig- 


Ach 


ificant line ran: “others’ indifference _ 


tion in their. own inflated existence. 

There were random sparks of hu- 
mor throughout Ashbery’s reading, 
both within the poetry and out. Often 
he supplemented his introductions 
to particularly meaningful works with 
a witty comment or two. 


For example, when he introduced . 


his poem, “A Linnet,” he called a lin- 
net, “a small bird that appears more in 
poetry than in nature,” drawinga series 
ofamused chuckles from his audience. 

Overall, Ashbery clearly established 
himself as the epitome of 21st century 
poetry, lacking all unnecessary flour- 
ishes in his language and ideally cap- 
turing modern and often ribald hu- 
mor. He even integrated Hollywood 
into his works, and he introduced the 
poem, “Merrily We Live” as “a title 
stolen — or appropriated, it’s better 
tosay — froma movie.” Both the plot 
and the title were obtained from an 
old, remote film from the ‘30s, with 
actors that were in the more familiar 
film, My Man Godfrey. 

“Redeemed Area” mocked the 
stench of college apartments. It re- 
lated the life of an old man who re- 





fused to accept the altering circum- 
stances of his neighborhood, which 
now smelled of vitriol and old socks 
since only college students lived there. 
Essentially, it was the tale of an old 
man living ina dilapidated place and 
believing it to be an enviable loca- 
tion. 

John Ashbery’s talent was first rec- 
ognized in 1956, when W.H. Auden 
selected Ashbery’s book, Some Trees, 
for the Yale Younger Poets Series. 
Since then, he has published 20 books 
of poetry, including Girls on the Run 
and Flow Chart. He won the Pulitzer 
Prize, the National Book Critics Circle 
Award and the National Book Award 
for his Self-Portrait in a Convex Mir- 
ror. He currently serves as Charles P. 
Stevenson, Jr., Professor of Languages 
and Literature at Bard College. 

The reading was the fifth annual 
event of the Joshua Ringel Memorial 
Fund, which was established in 1998 
in memory of Joshua Ringel who died 
in October 1996, in a motorcycle ac- 
cident in Spain. Ringel taught En- 
glish and entertained a limitless pas- 
sion for poetry. 


COURTESY OF HTTP.//WWW.ENGLISH.UPENN. EDU 
The poet, who graced the BMA with a reading, pictured here in 1962. 
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No matter howsuccessfula woman 
is, ifshe is attractive and up onastage, 
some jackass in the crowd will inevi- 
tably shout, “Show your tits.” Which 
is precisely what happened when I 


| saw Philadelphia’s Tapping the Vein 


play at the Vault on April 13. Fortu- 
nately, singer Heather Thompson had 
a reply on hand, the culprit apolo- 
gized and the show went on. 
Thompsonis Aliceina Goth Won- 
derland. In a little black dress, she 
looks feminine, confident and tough, 


| but her demeanor alternates between 


confidence 


and vulnerability. 


| Thompson’s self-assurance is inter- 


cut with moments when she crosses 
her arms in a self-protective gesture 


| and wanders around the stage like‘a 








little girl. 

Thompson’s delivery of “Beauti- 
ful” — hard, questioning, defensive 
and, yes, beautiful — was character- 
istic of much of the Vault perfor- 
mance. At times, she looked and 
sounded as if she was seeking valida- 


| tion, not as much from the audience 
| as from the person for whom she 


wrote the song. She offered no apolo- 


| gies, however, when she sang “The 
| Ledge.” Thompson was so emotional 


having been left by her husband for | 


when she performed “The Damage,” 


| the title track of their album, that it 
| was hard to tell if she was actually 
| crying or not. Hersuperb vocals stood 


out on “Fingertips.” 
Her bandmates — bassist Joe 


| Rolland, guitarist Mark Burket and 


drummer/programmer Eric Fisher — 


| infuse Tapping the Vein’s excellent 


straight-up rock with the perfect 
touch of industrial hardness. The 


ike an oracle in the night, 

Mobyspeaks to us; whether 

we care is a different story. 

While he does deserve 

credit for somehow reviv- 
ing the Michael Stipe gimmick, 
Moby’s still got a lot of work to do 
before I start taking life advice from 
another skinny, sickly, bald, white 
man. However, Moby’s new song 
“We Are All Made of Stars” has the 
potential to be a summer smash 
through, if nothing else, in the won- 
derful world of clip shows and dedi- 
cations. The video is already celeb- 
rity-packed with appearances from 
J.C., Dave Navaro and Ron Jeremy, 
and the tune requires no more effort 
to sing along than the numbing moan 


| ofa lifelong death. Even if you don’t 


like the song, you'll find it hard this 
summer not to hum the slow refrain, 
“People they come together /people 
they fall apart,” as everyone around 
you commends Moby’s new efforts 
to save the jackolope. Let’s just give 
Moby a bubble to live in and be done 
with it, shall we? 

+ If you'd like a message that is a 
little less vegan, a little less soft, the 
Lost Prophets have hit MTV with a 
much more appropriate vision for our 
generation with their new album The 
Fake Sound of Progress. These 20- 
somethings are helping to nail down 
the ultimate sound of hybrid rock 
and are stepping forth to promote the 
lost Gen-Xers, an unrealized group 
meant to save the world that I propa- 
gated in the last installment of Bit 
Theory. These young, British “quasi- 
future kids” grew up during the fake 
technology of the ‘80s just as we did, 
played the same “Bad Dudes vs. 
Dragon Ninja” and “Shinobi” side- 
scrolling 2-D platform Sega games as 





band easily makes the transition from 
the studio to the stage. Although Tap- 
ping the Vein falls into the industrial/ 
goth genre, the music is never too 
dependent on the programming and 
sampling. 

Unfortunately, at the Vault show, 
Tapping the Vein had to skip “Sugar 
Falls,” one of the album’s best tracks, 
because of time constraints. The au- 
dience got to participate in choosing 
the last few songs of the performance, 
and the demand for Tapping the 
Vein’s cover of Tori Amos’ 
“Cornflake Girl” was overwhelmed 


we didandare understandably as leery 
as we are about entering a newage. As 
we now understand the limits of be- 
ing educated under the constraints of 
a presupposed technological revolu- 
tion, of being. born as computer 
guinea pigs, we are responsible for 
making sure the next tech boom is for 
real. We are the super-intelligent, 
non-corporate clones bornin the late 


BRIANDAVIS 
Bit THEORY 


‘70s/early ‘80s who were raised on 
DOS, programmed in BASIC and 
linked our 2400 bps modems through 
BBSs to build the Internet. We hacked 
your computers before we got bored 
enough to build you the security soft- 
ware. We took notes during Back to 
the Future 2. We know how all this 
turns out in the end, we’ve heard the 
fake sound of progress... but nobody 
cares. We are the “Lost Prophets.” 

* To put a storied end to my last 
edition of Bit Theory for the News- 
Letter, | thought it would be a good 
idea to speak for a moment on the 
possibility for a full-circle evolution 
of MTV. The classic anti- MTV argu- 
ment that criticized their overplay of 
rap and boy band pop has the poten- 
tial to be eased with the launch of four 
new digital channels from MTV Net- 
works. MTV Hits will finally provide 
a space to hype Britney all day long 
and the long-running and broadly- 
defined MTV Jams will finally have 
its own channel (Nicktoons TV and 
VHI1 Mega Hits round out the new 
additions). If MTV plays this right, 





the requests for “Sugar Falls.” Con- 
cluding with a “Cornflake Girl” that 
rivals Amos’, Tapping the Vein gave 
the audience what the audience 
wanted. 

The Damage is available through 
Nuclear Blast/Revolution Entertain- 


ment. Visit http:// 
www.tappingthevein.com for more 
information. Tapping the Vein’s ver- 
sion of “Cornflake Girl” can be found 
on Volume Five of Beauty In Dark- 
ness, available on Nuclear Blast and 
on the Tori Amos tribute Songs of a 
Goddess, available on Cleopatra. 


Farewell bits cover Moby, MTV 


they ve got a chance to argue that the 
mother MTV station is now freed up 
to feature exclusively cutting-edge 
music. That could mean that all types 
of music from every type of under- 
ground could havea better chance of 
being heard. Buthey, let’s calla spade 
a spade... it’s still MTV. It crushed ~ 
the spirit of talent, extended the ce- 
lebrity of rock and killed the radio 
star. It cultivated a generation of Gap 
clones and spread the evils of 
popdom. When it realized it had cre- 
ated a new genre called “reality TV,” 
itdidn’tlet you forget, rerunning Real 
World day after day after day. But it 
also gave us Liquid Television and 
The State. It gave us a few years of 
Whitesnake, Poison, Cinderella, 
RATT and the much beloved 
Headbangers Ball. Andit figured out 
the language ofa youth demographic 
that advertisers often find hard to 
reach. 

Matthew Gilbert, in his article 
“Happy Birthday MTV,” explained 
the multilayered programming: 
“There is the video for a song on a 
soundtrack for a movie; there is the 
show about the making of the video 
of the song on the soundtrack of the 
movie; there is the show about the 
making of the movie; and so forth, 
each one selling the single, the 
soundtrack, the artist, the movie and 
MTV itself.” Love it or hate it, it 
works... and it’s powerful. It’s “Rock 
the Vote” campaign put Bill Clinton 
into office, it introduced us to words 
like “buzzworthy” and “Beavis,” and 
now it single-handedly decides the 
fate of Lance Bass. It’s done a lot, that 
MTV, andin the end, we can only hope 
thatitshouldbeableto figure outmusic 
too, 

* It’s been fun. Keep on keepin’ on. 


THIS WEEK IN BALTIMORE’S MUSIC SCENE: 
SPRING FAIR, OTTOBAR AND MORE 


(COMPILED BY C. 


opening-act Cx atthe festival this 
night. It will be perhaps the hottest sh 


tjust 
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Summer films promise new excitement 


Movies will cover every genre, from cartoon take-offs to action and overdone horror 





BY COURTNEY RICE 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 
Summer has traditionally been the 
time for hyped-up films and dueling 
studios as they struggle to produce 
the biggest box office smash. This 
summer will be no exception, with a 
handful ofhighly-anticipated sequels 
(or prequels), some strong contend- 
ers for comedy-dramas, and a couple 
digital masterpieces. Here’s a sneak 
peak at nine of the most talked about 
projected summer blockbusters. 
Without a doubt, the most highly- 
anticipated summer release is Star 
Wars: Episode II Attack of the Clones. It 
opens on May 16, which means that the 
hardcore fans have been camping out- 
side of the theaters for at least a couple 
weeks now. The plot is being closely 
guarded by director George Lucas, but 
we do know that Anakin (Hayden 
Christensen) has grown and gained ex- 
perience as the Jedi apprentice of Obi- 
Wan (Ewan McGregor), who is nowa 
teacher. The two Jedi must protect 
Padme (Natalie Portman) whose life is 
endangered by a faction of political 
separatists. Oh, and there are probably 
some clones involved, too. 
Sony’s projected hit for the summer 
is Spider-Man, adigitally-advancedspin 
on the famous comic book superhero. 
After being bitten by a radioactive spi- 
der, strange things start happening to 
nerdy high school student Peter Parker 
(Tobey Maguire). He mutates into a 
man-spider with theability to scalewalls 
and ceilings, and develops a “spider- 
sense” that warns him of impending 
danger. After his uncle is murdered, 
Peter swears to use his powers to fight 
the evil that killed him, adopting the 
Spider-Man persona. Spider-Man thus 
focuses all of his crime-fighting efforts 
against the super-strong, psychotic 
Green Goblin (Willem Dafoe), but of 
course reserves some energy to win the 
affections of his gorgeous classmate, 
Mary Jane Watson (Kirsten Dunst). 
Early reviews of the film, to be released 
on May 3, have been positive, and the 
trailer’s graphics are indeed impres- 
sive. 





COURTESY OF NEW LINE CINEMA 
Verne Troyer and Mike Meyers star in Austin Powers in Goldmember. 


In a similar cartoon-to-live-action 
feat, Warner Bros. have resurrected the 
four famous teen sleuths and their loy- 
able dog in Scooby-Doo. Much like the 
animated TV show, this version, open- 
ing June 14, will follow Fred, Daphne, 
Velma, Shaggy and Scooby in their hi- 
larious adventures as they unmask 
criminals and help save the world. Di- 
rected by Raja Gosnell, the film stars 
Freddie Prinze Jr., Matthew Lillard, 
Sarah Michelle Gellar, Linda Cardellini 
and a digitally-enhanced Scooby. 

If you’re looking for something a 
little more intense than Scooby, this 
next movie is for you. Its title invokes 
thoughts of royalty, and perhaps this is 
only fitting for the King of Horror, Ja- 
son Voorhees. New Line Cinema’ssum- 
mer release, Jason X, is the 10th film 
to chronicle the violent exploits of 
Jason (Kane Hodder). This movie 
takes viewers 400 years into the fu- 
ture, when Earth is a desolate mass. 
Alien explorers search the barren ter- 
rain and discover two cryogenically 
frozen people. I won’t insult your in- 
telligence by telling you who one of 
them is. No longer in the forest or at 
Camp Crystal Lake, Jason gets to stalk 
the colonists in whole new environ- 
ment. Jason X opens tomorrow in 
theaters everywhere. 

Also opening tomorrow is Re- 
gency Entertainment’s Life or Some- 
thing Like It. The studio is counting 
on it to be the early summer block- 

buster, and its collection of stars is a 
good indicator for its strong poten- 
tial for success. Directed by Stephen 
Herek, the film stars Angelina Jolie 
(as a blonde, no less!), and features 
Stockard Channing, Edward Burns, 
and Tony Shalhoub. Jolie plays a re- 
porter, Lanie Kerrigan, who inter- 
views a homeless man (Shalhoub) for 
a fluff piece about a football game’s 
score. Instead, he tells her that her life 
has no meaning, and, even worse, that 
she is going to die in just a few days. 
This ominous prediction galvanizes 
Lanie into action in an attempt to 
change the pattern ofher life, to make 
it more meaningful before it is too 
late. 


Directed by the Weitz brothers and 
based on Nick Hornby’s best-selling 
novel, Universal Picture’s About a Boy 
looks to be this summer’s most prom- 
ising comedy-drama. Opening May 
17, the movie tells the tale of Will 
Freeman (Hugh Grant, looking espe- 
cially dashing in a new haircut), a 
wealthy, irresponsible, 30-something 
bachelor in search of an available 
woman. His strategy is to enroll in 
single parent meetings, inventing an 
imaginary son, and thereby hooking 


up with single moms. As a result of 


one of these liaisons, he meets Marcus 
(Nicholas Hoult), a socially-awkward 
young boy. As Will and Marcus be- 
come friends, Will teaches the boy 
how to be cool, and Marcus helps 
Will to grow up. 

Pay attention, girls: Ben Affleck is 
back! Unfortunately, The Sum of All 
Fears is action-packed, i.e. less close- 
ups on his face — or elsewhere. Based 
on a novel by Tom Clancy (and per- 
hapsalso fueled by the events of 2001), 
this Paramount Pictures film also fea- 
tures Morgan Freeman and James 
Cromwell. Due to tensions between 
Russia and the United States, Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence Bill Cabot 
(Freeman) recruits a young analyst 
from the Russian desk, Jack Ryan 
(Affleck), to supply insight on the 
problems. After a nuclear bomb ley- 
els Chechnya, Ryan proves that Arab 
terrorists benton provoking open war 
between the two nations have been 
moving behind the scenes to escalate 
the conflict. Baltimore, who is hosting 
the Super Bowl, becomes the second 
target of the terrorists. Will Ryan save 
the nation while maintaining his good 
looks? Find out in theaters on May 31. 

Opening July 3, Men in Black 2 will 
undoubtedly reign in the box office. 
Barry Sonnenfeld directs the sequel, 
which follows the efforts of Agent J 
(Will Smith) to save the world from 
the aliens living among us. In this 
film, Agent J uncovers a plot master- 
minded by Serleena (Lara Flynn 
Boyle), an evil alien who disguises 
herself as a lingerie model. After 
Serleena takes the MIB headquarters 


hostage, J must turn to his old part- 
ner, Agent K (Tommy Lee Jones), 
who is now a postal worker, for help. 

Speaking of sequels, your favorite 
Man of Mystery is back and randy as 
ever. Austin Powers in Goldmember 
opens on July 26, and is directed by 
Jay Roach for New Line Cinema. This 
film actually takes place before the 
original, in the 1950s, when Austin 
(Mike Meyers) and Dr. Evil (also 





COURTESY OF MCA/UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 
Hugh Grant in About a Boy. 


Meyers) are rival classmates. Viewers 
will learn how Austin became a secret 
agent and fashion icon of the 60s, 
while Dr. Evil turned, well, evil. The 
movie’s star-studded cast includes 
Sean Connery, Michael Caine, 
Beyonce Knowles, Seth Green, 
Britney Spears, Josh Zuckerman, and 
Fred Savage. 

Other films. you might want to 
check out include Deuces Wild (May 
3), Unfaithful (May 10), Insomnia 
(May 24), Enough (May 24), Divine 
Secrets of the Ya-Ya Sisterhood (June 
7), The Crocodile Hunter: Collision 
Course (June 12), The Bourne Iden- 
tity (June 14), Windtalkers (June 14) 
and Pumpkin (June 28). 




















COURTESY OF COLUMBIA PICTURES 


Barry Sonnenfeld’s highly-anticipated Men in Black 2 opens July 3. 


We’re not like every 
other high-tech company. 
We're hiring. 


No one told you the hardest part of being an engineer would be finding 
your first job. Of course, its still possible to get the high-tech work 
you want by joining the U.S. Air Force. You can leverage your degree 
immediately and get hands-on experience with some of the most 
sophisticated technology on earth. To find out how to get your career off 
the ground, call 1-800-423-USAF or visit our Web site at airforce.com. 


& , 
YJ 
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U.S. AIR FORCE 








“BILLBOARD MUSIC CHARTS 


(WEEK OF APRIL 22, 2002) 


Top 200 Chart 


1, Ashanti, Ashanti (Murder Inc./Def Jam) 
2. A New Day Has Come, Celine Dion (Epic) 
3, Now 9, Various Artists (Universal/EMI/ 
Zomba/Sony) 

4. Gutterflower, The Goo Goo Dolls 
(Warner Bros.) 

5. Southern Hummingbird, Tweet (The 
Gold Mind/Elektra) 


6. 0 Brother, Where Art Thou?, Soundtrack 


(Lost Highway/Mercury) 

7. The Scorpion King, Soundtract (Univer- 
sal) 

8. Laundry Service, Shakira (Epic) 

9, Missundaztood, Pink (Arista) 

10. Are You Passionate?, Neil Young (Re- 
prise) 

11. The Best of Both Worlds, R. Kelly & 
Jay-Z (Roc-A-Fella/Def Jam) 

12. Josh Groban, Josh Groban (143) 

13. Silver Lining, Bonnie Raitt (Capitol) 

14. Word of Mouf, Ludacris (Disturbing Tha 
Peace/Def Jam South) 

15. Ecstasy, Avant (Magic Johnson) 

16. [Hybrid Theory], Linkin Park (Warner 
Bros.) : 
17. Come Clean, Puddle of Mudd (Flawless/ 
Geffen) 

18. Silver Side Up, Nickelback (Roadrunner) 
19. WWF: Forceable Entry, Various Artists 
(Columbia) 

20. Drive, Alan Jackson (Arista Nashville) 





COURTESY OF WARNER BROS. 


Independent Albums 





3. Alley: The Return of the Ying Yang Twins, 


Ying Yang Twins (ColliPark/In The Paint) 
4, The Trials and Tribulations of Russell 
Jones, Ol’ Dirty Bastard (D3) 

5. Mirror Mirror, Twiztid (Psychopathic) 
6. Sidetracks, Steve Earle (E-Squared) 

7. Special Edition, Infamous Mobb (\M3) 
8. A Deeper Faith, John Tesh (Faith MD) 

9, All About the Benjamins, Soundtrack 
(Slip-N-Slide) 

10. Wu-Tang Productions Present: Killa Beez 
— The Sting, Killa Beez (Wu-Tang/In The 
Paint) ‘ 

11. The Places You Have Come to Fear the 
Most, Dashboard Confessional (Vagrant) 
12. IMx, Mx (Tug) 

13. How to Ruin Everything, Face to Face 
(Vagrant) 


(Terror Squad/Atlantic) 





14. Plastic Fang, The Jon Spencer Blues Explo- 
sion (Matador) 

15. Thug Misses, Khia featuring DSD (Dirty 
Down) 

16. Earth Music, Junior Vasquez (Tommy Boy 
Silver Label) 

17. Full Collapse, Thursday (Vagrant) 

18. Reincarnated, 918 (Smugglin) 

19. My Time, Choobakka (Big Daddy) 

20. Animosity, Sevendust (TVT) 


RTESY OF EPIC 





R&B Albums 


1. Ashanti, Ashanti (Murder Inc./Def Jam) 
2. Southern Hummingbird, Tweet (The Gold 
Mind/Elektra) 

3. The Best of Both Worlds, R. Kelly & Jay-Z 
(Roc-A-Fella/Def Jam) 

4. Ecstasy, Avant (Magic Johnson) 

5. Word of Mouf, Ludacris (Disturbing Tha 
Peace/Def Jam South) 

6. Watermelon, Chicken & Gritz, Nappy 
Roots (Atlantic) 

7. Full Moon, Brandy (Atlantic) 

8. No More Drama (2002), Mary J. Blige 
(MCA) 

9. Stillmatic, Nas (1l| Will/Columbia) 

10. Alley: The Return of the Ying Yang 
Twins, Ying Yang Twins (ColliPark/In The 
Paint) 

11. World Outside My Window, Glenn Lewis 
(Epic) 

12. Pain Is Love, Ja Rule (Murder Inc./Def 
Jam) 

13. Genesis, Busta Rhymes (J) 

14. B2K, B2K (Epic) 







18. The Rebirth of Kirk Franklin, Kirk Franklin 
(Gospo Centric) 

19, The Trials and Tribulations of Russell Jones, 
OI’ Dirty Bastard (D3) 

20. The Way | Feel, Remy Shand (Motown) 











~” . AA 


COURTESY OF MURDER INC./DEF JAM 


— COMPILED BY COURTNEY RICE 





al fries 
* WWW.centerstage.org 


032-008 


@CenterStage 
May 1s 


College Night isa free 
pre-show rece 


compliment 
oeuvres, discounted 
Spirits, and prizes, 
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your Horoscope 


THE HOP 


by Mahnu Davar 





ARIES: (MarcH 21-Aprit 19) 

Beer is made of barley, hops and 
malt. It is not made of the blood of 
your enemies. Remembering that 
will knock years off your sentence. 
Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 
“Tastes like chicken? It’s actually 
tofu!” Never ever go out with anyone 
whosays this forany reason. Just trust 
me on this one. 

GEMINI: (May 21-JuNE 20) 

Better to stay in this weekend. You 
may miss the Roots, but at least you 
won't be abducted by radical Mary- 
land separatist guerillas. 

Cancer: (JUNE 21-JuLy 22) 

When was the last time you cleaned 
behind the futon? The stars say that 
you will find change back there suf- 
ficient to do the laundry finally. 
Leo: (JuLy 23-AuGust 22) 

It looks like your next week will be 
defined by one word. That word is 
“raunchy.” Derive from that what- 
ever meaning you wish. 

Virco: (AuGusT 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Comes from years of study, you 
know. My mad astrology skillz pre- 
dict that your birthday will be in 
either August or September. 











Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
From years of Yoda admiring come will 
the habit annoying of backward talking. 
Annoying asshole your friends consider 
you this for. Yes. 

ScorPio: (OcTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
The best thing that you can do next week 
is just sit in the library and get out from 
under all that accumulated work. That 
way, you won't get struck by lightning. 
SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
News-Letter should be counted as one 
word for purposes of figuring out secret 
codes and such. Not that there are any in 
the horoscopes. Forget I said anything. 
Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 
Beer goes bad after sitting at room tem- 
perature for too long. You will find this 
out after discovering a case of High Life 
from 1986 in your AMR I ceiling. 
AQUARIUS: (JANUARY 20 - FEBRUARY 18) 
Garden of Eden comparisons notwith- 
standing, you will get kicked out of the 
Hutafter being discovered eatinganapple 
with a naked chick. 

Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MarcH 20) 
Booth was a rising star in the theater be- 
fore he shot Lincoln. Just shows that you 
have to keep an eye on those actor types 
before they go nuts and kill you. 
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Thursday, April 25 





ON CAMPUS 


12:30 p.m. Free Pizza Lunch - Pro- 
gram for Study of Women, Gender 
an Sexuality at the Greenhouse. 


OFF CAMPUS 


3:05 p.m. Baltimore Orioles vs. Bos- 
ton at Camden Yards! For more in- 
formation, call 1-888-848-BIRD. 


5:30 p.m. - 7:30 p.m. Margaritaville 
After Hours Networking in Balti- 
more City. Free admission, register at 
the door. Features an after-hours re- 
ception to meetand develop newbusi- 
ness contacts. For more information, 
call 410-539-6914. 


7:30 p.m. Wide Angel Benefit and 
Youth Video Show. Share the fruits 
of the surging community media 
movement! See a teen made video 
poem, artists compare visions of art 
& education. 7:30 p.m. $8, $6 mbrs. 
18 & younger FREE! For more infor- 
mation, call 410-276-1651. 


Lucia di Lammermoor at the Lyric 
Opera House. One of the great bel 
canto tragedies featuring some of op- 
era's most memorable moments. For 
more information, call 410-727-6000. 


Maryland Artists from the Collec- 
tion, 1890-1970 at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art. Asa tribute to Mary- 
land artists, the BMA reflects on the 
state’s rich artistic tradition in a pre- 
sentation of more than 25 paintings 
and sculpture from 1890 through 
1970. For more information, call 410- 
396-7100. 


Volvo Ocean Race Prize Giving Cer- 
emonyat The Power Plant Live! Fea- 
turing Boat Captains, International 
Crew members & Celebrities (This is 
a ticketed event). For more informa- 
tion, call 410-752-5444. 


13th Annual Embassy Day Trade 
Show and Luncheon at the Regency 
in Baltimore. 100+ tradeshow booths 
and tables from all sectors of our 
economy were displayed. Also at- 


tending will be members of the mid- 


"formation, call 410-576-0027, 


Art Exhibit Featuring Calla Thomp- 
son. Maryland Art Place is a contem- 
porary arts center that develop and 
maintain a dynamic environment for 
artists to exhibit their work. For more 
information, all 410-962-8565. 


Art Exhibit Featuring Michael 
Weiss. Maryland Art Place is a con- 
temporary arts center that develop 
and maintainadynamicenvironment 
for artists to exhibit their work. For 
more information, all 410-962-8565. 


Embassy Day 2002 at the Hyatt Re- 
gency Baltimore on the Inner Har- 
bor. Embassy Day in a networking 
event arranges specifically to assist 
Maryland manufactures in develop- 
ing their international business ac- 
tivities. For more information, call 
410-576-0022 or visit http:// 
www.wtci.org. 


Winemaker Dinner: Adelsheim 
Vineyards in Baltimore City. Chef 
Pellegrino will prepare a magnificent 
four-course meal with wines. Join us 
for wonderful wine, food & personal 
vignettes. $100.00 inclusive of tax & 
gratuity. For more information, call 
410-752-3810. 


\ 


Celebrating Single: April in Paris in 
Baltimore City. Author and cooking 
TV show host Jan Allen for a demon- 
stration and tasting of crepes. For 
more information, call 410-358-4732. 


LL 


Friday, April 26 
ON CAMPUS 


2:00 p.m."Possible US Responses to 
Terrorism: Simulcast” in Maryland 
Hall, room 218 presented by James 
Woolsey, Shea and Gardner. 


6:00 p.m. - 7:00 p.m. "Dealing with 


Faith in an Academic World" in the 





all the questions which arise. Follow- 
ing his presentation, there will be time 
for questions and discussion. Every- 
one is invited! Join the Gospel Choir 
for rehearsal at 5 p.m. and stay for the 
lecture, or stop by at6 p.m. We'dlove 
to see you there! For more informa- 
tion, e-mail 
gospel@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


8:00 p.m. - 10:00 p.m. Witness 
Theater's Second Spring Showcase 
in Arellano Theater. "Ode to Grena- 
dine" by Marshall Ross "Leading the 
Doe" by Marisa Adelman "Love Trap- 
ezoid" by Justine Olin "Salad Shoot- 
ers" by Adam Ruben. For more infor- 
mation, e-mail neil@jhu.edu. 


OFF CAMPUS 
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JHU MODERN DANCE 
COMPANY SPRING CONCERT 


Date: Sunday, April 28, 2002 
Time: 2:00 p.m. and 8:00 p.m. 
Place: Meyerhoff Auditorium, 
Baltimore Museum of Art 
Cost: $3 in advance, $5 at the door 
Information: dance@jhu.edu 
http://jhunix.hcfjhu.edu/~dance 


Spring Fair is not the only thing going on this weekend. While cam- 
pus will be bustling with food, music, vendors, and a beer garden, 
several groups will be providing even more entertainment just next 
door at the Baltimore Museum of Art. The JHU Modern Dance Com- 
pany will be putting on their 21st Annual Spring Concert at the 
Meyerhoff Auditorium at the BMA. “This is the first time we’ve put 
on our Spring Concert off campus,” said Alan Brown, co-president of 
the company. “We performed here in the fall for a BMA function and 
really liked the space, so we decided to go ahead and rent it out for 
our concert.” Brown says he hopes that this will be the first of many 
Hopkins arts events to be held at the BMA. “The auditorium is great; 
it’s much nicer than Shriver and also more intimate.” 
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arilyn Byers, who Chan said “is like a mother to the 


company.” She comes to Hopkins weekly, on top of commitments to 
two other companies in Maryland. She is the artistic director of 
Freefall Dance and the Dance Dimension, both based in Columbia. 
Byers choreographs most of the repertorie for the company, al- 
though this year’s concert will also include two student works. 


In addition to the two modern dance concerts (there will be a mati- 
nee and an evening show), the Dance Company is also hosting a 
Homewood Arts Showcase in between performances. The showcase 
will be an event similar to Fusion or the CultureFest show, with per- 
formances by a number of different student groups, including every- 
thing from Indian Cultural Dance to the Entertainers Club. “It’s 
nice,” Brown said, “because it gives groups that don’t have sucha 
large repertoire or budget the opportunity to perform in another 
venue for a different audience. Hopkins always opens itself up to the 
community at Spring Fair, but the arts groups rarely get a chance to 


take advantage of that audience.” 


The 21st Annual Modern Dance Concert is this Sunday, April 28, at 
- 2:00 p.m. and 8:00 p.m. Tickets are $3 for students, $5 general ad- © 
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MS Dinner of Champions at the 
Marriott Waterfront Hotel in the 
Inner Harbor. Features cocktails, din- 
ner and the presentation of the 2002 
Hope Award. $300. For more infor- 
mation, call 1-800-FIGHT-MS. 


ArtExhibit Featuring Calla Thomp- 
son. Maryland Art Place isa contem- 
porary arts center that develop and 
maintain a dynamic environment for 
artists to exhibit their work. For more 
information, all 410-962-8565. 


Art Exhibit Featuring Michael 
Weiss. Maryland Art Place is a con- 
temporary arts center that develops 
and maintains a dynamicenvironment 
for artists to exhibit their work. For 
more information, all 410-962-8565. 


Maryland Artists from the Collec- 
tion, 1890-1970 at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art. Asa tribute to Mary- 
land artists, the BMA reflects on the 
state’s rich artistic tradition in a pre- 
sentation of more than 25 paintings 
and sculpture from 1890 through 
1970. For more information, call 410- 
396-7100. y 


Lucia di Lammermoor at the Lyric 
Opera House. One of the great bel 
canto tragedies featuring some of 
opera’ s most memorable moments. 
For more information, call 410-727 
6000. 5 








Favorites Series: Temirkanov Con- 
2 es ec : * ve , 


a. Admission is free. 


ducts Prokofiev at the Joseph 
MeyerhoffSymphony Hall. The won- 
derful Russian-Georgian pianist 
Elisso Virsaladze joins Maestro Yuri 
Temirkanov and the BSO to perform 
Beethovenis First Piano Concerto, a 
vivacious and fun piece. For more 
information, call 410-783-8100. 


"The 'Other' Bordeaux Grapes" in 
Baltimore City. Join Chef Pellegrino 
in one of his favorite pastimes- host- 
ing an intimate gathering of friends 
accompanied by wonderful food and 
spectacular wine. $130./person. For 
more information, call 410-752-3810. 


Fell's Point Ghost Walk at aMuse. 
Guides lead attendees through the 
streets of the neighborhood, regaling 
them with tales of spirits, history, and 
lore. For more information, call 410- 
522-7400 or visit  http:// 
www.fellspointghost.com. 


Sugarloaf Crafts Festival at Mary- 
land State Fairgrounds. Features 350 
ofthe nation's bestartisans, craft dem- 
onstrations, live entertainment, deli- 
cious food and more. For more infor- 
mation, call 1-800-210-9900. 


Saturday, April 27 





ON CAMPUS 


; 


e mission. The Homewood Arts Showcase is Sunday, April 28, at 5:00 


9:00 a.m. Car Bash! Habitat for 
Humanity'’s CAR BASH @ Spring 
Fair, this Saturday & Sunday, all day 
long! Bring a fistful of ones to the 
Garland lot and whack your end of 
semester frustrations away with a 
sledgehammer! A couple bucks gets 
youa few whacks, and all proceeds go 
to our college chapter of Habitat for 
Humanity. Please come and bring all 
your friends! You're not going to have 
another opportunity to write off de- 
stroying a car as a charitable dona- 
tion. For more information, e-mail 
JoeltheGiant@jhu.edu. 


1:00 p.m. Men's Lacrosse vs. Towson. 
Go Blue Jay's! : 


5:00 p.m. Women's Lacrosse vs. 
George Mason. Support Hopkins 
Women's Lacrosee. 


7:00 p.m. The Roots. JHU Spring Fair 
hosts The ROOTS, live in Concert 
with Ryan Kidwell, CEX. opening. 
Tickets are available through 
phic eA tects mica ce at re) mh 
(www.ticketmaster.com) for $15. For 
more information, call 410-516-7692 


or visit http://www. jhuspringfair.com. 


8:00 p.m. - 9:30 p.m. Choral Society — 


Spring Concert at the Bunting- 


Meyerhoff Interfaith Center. The — 


Choral Society will perform three 
‘works under the direction of Dr. Mark 


Hardy; Henry Purcell's "Come Ye — 


Sons of Art," Randall Thompson’s 


Po shi y a , Wer 1 ht is ; 
smd by fe We j dn ~ ees , 
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"Alleluia," and Benjamin Britten's 
"Saint Nicolas" with our guests, the 
Landon Boys' Choir. For more infor- 
mation, e-mail choral@jhu.edu. 


8:00 p.m. - 10:00 p.m. Witness 
Theater's Second Spring Showcase 
in Arellano Theater. "Ode to Grena- 
dine" by Marshall Ross "Leading the 
Doe" by Marisa Adelman "Love Trap- 
ezoid" by Justine Olin "Salad Shoot- 
ers" by Adam Ruben. For more infor- 
mation, e-mail neil@jhu.edu. 


OFF CAMPUS 


8:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. Ship Shape 
Days aboard the USS Constellation. 
Volunteer to help preserve one of 
America’s great historic treasures, the 
only Civil War era vessel afloat. Vol- 
unteers & staff work together! For 
more information, call Paul at 410- 
539-1797 x448 or visit http:// 
www.constellation.org. 


1:00 p.m.and3:00 p.m. Powder Mon- 
key Tour for Kids aboard the USS 
Constellation. Be a member of 
Constellation’s crew on the Powder 
Monkey Tour for Kids. Try on uni- 
forms and learn about life on board 
through hands-on activities. Formore 
information, call 410-530-1797 or 
visit http://www.constellation.org. 


1:00 p.m. Maryland Hunt Cup at 
Worthington Farms. Gates open at 1 
p-m., post time 4 p.m. $35 general 
parking, $70 patrons. Must purchase 
parking pass before the day of the 
races. Watch top equine athletes com- 
pete for the Cup. For more informa- 
tion, call 1-800-594-TIXX. 


7:00 p.m. Art...An Appreciation: 
Warhol Gala Dinner and Exhibi- 
tion at Belvedere Hotel. Includes an 
entry in the raffle to win an original 
framed Andy Warhol screenprint. 
$200. For more information, call 410- 
484-4540 x4017. 


Art Exhibit Featuring CallaThomp- 
son. Maryland Art Place is a contem- 
porary arts center that develop and 
maintain a dynamic environment for 
artists to exhibit their work. For more 
information, all 410-962-8565. 


Art Exhibit Featuring Michael 
Weiss. Maryland Art Place is a con- 
temporary arts center that develops 


tion, 1890-1970 at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art. Asa tribute to Mary- 
land artists, the BMA reflects on the 
state’s rich artistic tradition in a pre- 
sentation of more than 25 paintings 
and sculpture from 1890 through 
1970. For more information, call 410- 
396-7100. 


Lucia di Lammermoor at the Lyric 
Opera House. One of the great bel 
canto tragedies featuring some of 
opera’ s most memorable moments. 
For more information, call 410-727- 
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Favorites Series: Temirkanov Con- 
ducts Prokofiev at the Joseph 
Meyerhoff Symphony Hall. Thewon- 
derful Russian-Georgian pianist 
Elisso Virsaladze joins Maestro Yuri 
Temirkanov and the BSO to perform 
Beethovenfs First Piano Concerto, a 
vivacious and fun piece. For more 
information, call 410-783-8100. 


Sugarloaf Crafts Festival at Mary- 
land State Fairgrounds. Features 350 
ofthenation’'s bestartisans, craft dem- 
onstrations, live entertainment, deli- 
cious food and more. For more infor- 
mation, call 1-800-210-9900. 


The Encampmentat Fort McHenry: 
A Civil War Weekend at Fort 
McHenry National Monument and 
Historic Shrine. Union Infantry, Ar- 
tillery and Cavalry units occupy Fort 
McHenry to establish a garrison, a 
camp and civilian activities. A Spe- 
cial Dress Parade Award Ceremony 
on Saturday. For more information, 
call 410-962-4290 or visit http:// 
www.nps.gov/fomc. 


Irish Festival at the 5th Regiment 
Armory. The Irish Festival is a lively 
event for all! Music, food, entertain- 
ment and plenty of fun! For more 
information, call 410-747-6868 or 
visit http://www. irishfestival.com. 


City Paper's 6th Annual Brew Festi- 
val at DeGroen's Grill. Sample over 
20 beers from regional breweries and 
brew pubsin an outdoor park setting, 
with a DJ, food and prizes. For more 
information, call 410-523-2300. 


The Event: A Casino Night and Ce- 
lebrity Auction at the Mansion 
House at the Baltimore Zoo. Features 
casino tables, live music by "Jr. Cline 
and the Recliners," an auction, and 
food and drink from Cuisine Cater- 
ingand The Brass Elephant. For more 
information, call 410-752-1325, 


Fell's Point Pub Tour. Benefits the 
Maryland Food Bank. Tour until 9 
p-m. $8 with two cans of food, $11 
withoutincludes souvenir cup, beads, 
map and wristband). participating 
bars: The Greene Turtle, Max's on B- 
way, Reefer's & more. For more in- 
formation, call 1-800-42-CRAWL. 










ON CAMPUS 


2:00 p.m. and 8:00 p.m. JHU Modern 
Dance Company Spring Concert at 
the Meyerhoff Auditorium ofthe Bal- 
timore Museum of Art. THE MOD- 
ERN DANCE COMPANY is pleased 
to announce its 2list ANNUAL 
SPRING CONCERT featuring the 
original works of three choreographers. 
Sunday, April 28 at 2:00 p.m. and 
8:00 p.m. Tickets are $3 in advance 
and $5 at the door. This year's show 
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will be held in the Meyerhoff Audito- 
rium of the BALTIMORE MUSEUM 
OF ART (not Shriver Hall). Also join 
us at the BMA at 5:00 p.m. for a 
Homewood Arts Showcase featuring 
Indian cultural dance, a capella of the 
Vocal Chords, and the Entertainer's 
Club. For more information, e-mail 
dance@jhu.edu or visit http:// 
jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu/~dance. 


OFF CAMPUS 


8:30 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 28th Annual 
Bay Bridge Walk on the Eastbound 
Span of the Bay Bridge. To coincide 
with the restart of the Volvo Ocean 
Race, which will take place off of 
Sandy Point State Park. Walk allows 
1000s of people to experience the 
beauty of the bay! For more informa- 
tion, call 1-877-BAYSPAN or visit 
http://www. vorchesapeake.org. 


1:00 p.m. and 3:00 p.m. Powder Mon- 
key Tour for Kids aboard the USS 
Constellation. Be a member of Con- 
stellation’s crew on the Powder Mon- 
key Tour for Kids. Try on uniforms 
and learn aboutlife on board through 
hands-on activities. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-530-1797 or visit 
http://www. constellation.org. 


Historic Federal Hill Block Party at 
Cross and Charles Streets. Features 
food, beer and two stages with 10+ 
bands playing throughout the day. 
Line-up TBA. Sponsored by Historic 
Federal Hill Mainstreet. For more in- 
formation, call 410-528-8888. 


Art Exhibit Featuring Calla Thomp- 
son. Maryland Art Place is a contem- 
porary arts center that develop and 
maintain a dynamic environment for 
artists to exhibit their work. For more 
information, all 410-962-8565. 


Art Exhibit Featuring Michael 
Weiss. Maryland Art Place is a con- 
temporary arts center that develop 
and maintaina dynamic environment 
for artists to exhibit their work. For 
more information, all 410-962-8565. 


Maryland Artists from the Collec- 
tion, 1890-1970 at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art. Asa tribute to Mary- 
land artists, the BMA reflects on the 
state’s rich artistic tradition in a pre- 
sentation of more than 25 paintings 
and sculpture from 1890 through 
1970. For more information, call 410- 
396-7100. 


Lucia di Lammermoor at the Lyric 
Opera House. One of the great bel 
canto tragedies featuring some of 
opera’ s most memorable moments. 
For more information, call 410-727- 
6000. 


Favorites Series: Temirkanov Con- 
ducts Prokofiev at the Joseph 
Meyerhoff Symphony Hall. Thewon- 
derful Russian-Georgian pianist 
Elisso Virsaladze joins Maestro Yuri 
Temirkanov and the BSO to perform 
Beethovenis First Piano Concerto, a 
vivacious and fun piece. For more 
information, call 410-783-8100. 


Sugarloaf Crafts Festival at Mary- 
land State Fairgrounds. Features 350 
ofthenation'sbestartisans, craftdem- 
onstrations, live entertainmert, deli- 
cious foodand more. For more infor- 
mation, call 1-800-210-9900. 


The Encampmentat Fort McHenry: 
A Civil War Weekend at Fort 
McHenry National Monument and 
Historic Shrine. Union Infantry, Ar- 
tillery and Cavalry units occupy Fort 
McHenry to establish a garrison, a 
camp and civilian activities. A Spe- 
cial Dress Parade Award Ceremony 
on Saturday. For more information, 
call 410-962-4290 or visit http:// 
www.nps.gov/fomc. 


Irish Festival at the 5th Regiment 
Armory. The Irish Festival is a lively 
event for all! Music, food, entertain- 
ment and plenty of fun! For more 
information, call 410-747-6868 or 
visit http://www. irishfestival.com. 





Monday, April 29 


ON CAMPUS 


3:30 p.m. Hopkins Baseball vs ~ 


Neumann. 


sented by William Goldman of the 
University of Maryland in Krieger 
Hall, room 308. — a 


University in Macaulay Hall, room 


* 400. For more information, call 410- 


516-7272. 


4:00 p.m."Mechanisms of Disparity 
Encoding in Primate VI" will be pre- 
sented by Bruce Cumming of NIH in 
Krieger Hall, room 339. 


4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. "Probing Min- 
eral Weathering at Molecular Di- 
mensions: In Situ Synchrotron X- 
Ray Reflectivity Studies of 
Orthoclase Dissolution" will be pre- 
sented by Paul Fenter of Argonne 
National Laboratory in Olin Hall, 
room 305. ; 


OFF CAMPUS 


Art Exhibit Featuring Calla Thomp- 
son. Maryland Art Place is a contem- 
porary arts center that develop and 
maintain a dynamic environment for 
artists to exhibit their work. For more 
information, all 410-962-8565. 


Art Exhibit Featuring Michael 
Weiss. Maryland Art Place is a con- 
temporary arts center that develop 
and maintain a dynamic environment 
for artists to exhibit their work. For 
more information, all 410-962-8565. 


Maryland Artists from the Collec- 
tion, 1890-1970 at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art. Asa tribute to Mary- 
land artists, the BMA reflects on the 
state’s rich artistic tradition in a pre- 
sentation of more than 25 paintings 
and sculpture from 1890 through 
1970. For more information, call 410- 
396-7100. 


Lucia di Lammermoor at the Lyric 
Opera House. One of the great bel 
canto tragedies featuring some of 
opera’ s most memorable moments. 
For more information, call 410-727- 
6000. 


Irish Festival at the 5th Regiment 
Armory. The Irish Festival is a lively 
event for all! Music, food, entertain- 
ment and plenty of fun! For more 
information, call 410-747-6868 or 
visit http://www. irishfestival.com. 


Windemaker Dinner: Schug Win- 
ery at Corks. Chef Pellegrino will 
prepare a magnificent four-course 
meal with the wines. Join us for won- 
derful wine, food & personal vignettes 
$100.00 inclusive of tax & gratuity. 
For more information, call 410-752- 
3810. 





Tuesday, April 30 


ON CAMPUS 


12:15 p.m. - 1:15 p.m. "WNT Signal- 
ing in Development and Disease" 
will be presented by Randall Moon of 
the University of Washington at 115 
W. University Parkway Seminar 
Room. 


4:15 p.m. - 5:15 p.m. Hydrophobic 
Self-Assembly will be presented by 
Lyle Isaacs of the University of Mary- 
land in Remsen Hall, room 233. 


4:30 p.m. - 5:30 p.m. Modeling 
Shape: Computer Vision Meets the 
Euler Equation will be presented by 
David Mumford of Brown Univer- 
sity in Levering Hall, Arellano The- 
ater. ; 


6:00 p.m. - 8:00 p.m. "Baltimore's 
Great Architects: A View from 1800" 
‘in AMR | Multipurpose Room. 


6:00 p.m. - 7:30 p.m. Donovan Room: 
Film Screening for the Western in 
Gilman, room 100. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Art Exhibit Featuring CallaThomp- 
son. Maryland Art Place isa contem- 
porary arts center that develop and 
maintain a dynamic environment for 
artists to exhibit their work. For more 
information, all 410-962-8565. 


Art Exhibit Featuring Michael 
Weiss. Maryland Art Place is a con- 
temporary arts center that develop 
and maintain a dynamic environment 
for artists to exhibit their work. For 
more information, all 410-962-8565. 
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Meyerhoff Presents: Philadanco at 
the Joseph Meyerhoff Symphony 
Hall. Enjoy this talented modern 
dance group from Philadelphia, who 
combines a fierce appetite for dance 
with innovative choreography and 
tremendous talent. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-783-8100. 





Wednesday, May 1 


ON CAMPUS 


12:00 p.m. - 1:45 p.m. "Astrological 
Reform or Rejection? Renaissance 
Ways of Reading Giovanni Pico's 
'Disputationes Adversus 
Astrologiam Divinatricem" will be 
presented by Steven Vanden Broecke 
in Ames Hall, room 234. 


4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. "Changes in 
Phonological False Memories as a 
Function of Age and Alzheimer's 
Disease" will be presented by Mitchell 
Sommers of Washington University 
in Ames Hall, room 234. 


OFF CAMPUS 


ArtExhibit Featuring Calla Thomp- 
son. Maryland Art Place isa contem- 
porary arts center that develop and 
maintain a dynamic environment for 
artists to exhibit their work. For more 
information, all 410-962-8565. 


Art Exhibit Featuring Michael 
Weiss. Maryland Art Place is a con- 
temporary arts center that develop 
and maintaina dynamicenvironment 
for artists to exhibit their work. For 
more information, all 410-962-8565. 


Maryland Artists from the Collec- 
tion, 1890-1970 at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art. Asa tribute to Mary- 
land artists, the BMA reflects on the 
state’s rich artistic tradition in a pre- 
sentation of more than 25 paintings 
and sculpture from 1890 through 
1970. For more information, call 410- 
396-7100. 


Lucia di Lammermoor at the Lyric 
Opera House. One of the great bel 
canto tragedies featuring some of 
opera’ s most memorable moments. 
For more information, call 410-727- 
6000. = 
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tion, 1890-1970 at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art. Asa tribute to Mary- 
land artists, the BMA reflects on the. 
state’s rich artistic tradition in a pre- 
sentation of more than 25 paintings 
and sculpture from 1890 through 
1970. For moreinformation, call 410- 
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Lucia di Lammermoor at the Lyric — 
Opera House. One of the great bel 
canto tragedies featuring some of 


's most memorable moments. 
For more information, call 410-727- 
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Four Plays for Coarse Actors at 
Vagabond Theater. Presented by the 
Vagabond Players. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-563-9135. 


[rE 


Ongoing Events — 


“Titanic Science” at the Mary- 
land Science Center. Engage in a 








hands-on investigative process 
and immerse yourself in the real 
artifacts and the true story. For 
more information, call 410-685- 
5225. Runs through March 31, 
2002. 


Baltimore’s Farmers Market, a 
bounty of fresh fruits, vegetables, 
breads, smoked meats, cheeses, 
crafts and more fill the state’s larg- 
est producers-only market. Un- 
derneath the Jones Falls Express- 
way at Holiday and Saratoga 
Streets. Call 410-837-4636 or 800- 
282-6632. Sundays, 8 a.m. until 
sellout. 


Every Sunday, the Catholic Com- 
munity holds Mass at 11 a.m. in 
the Interfaith Center. Fr. Riepe is 
available to hear confessions from 
10:15-11-a.m. 4" 


The CatholicCommunity gets to- 
gether for Newman Night every 
Thursday evening at 6 p.m. in the 
Newman House for a free home- 
cooked meal followed by a fun ac- 
tivity. 


The Jewish Student Association 
and Hopkins Hillel invite all to 
join in Pizza and Friends. Free 
pizza Thursday nights at 7 p.m. in 
the Interfaith Center. 


The Graduate Women Support 
Group meets on Friday after- 
noons and provides an opportu- 
nity for women from various de- 
partments to share perspectives, 
discuss struggles of graduate 





Mexico/Caribbean $300 round 
trip plus tax. 

Europe $169 one way plus tax. 
Book tickets on line 
www.airtech.com or 
(212)219-7000 


school and receive and offer sup- 
port. If interested, call Anita 
Sharma, Psy.D., or Sara Maggitti, 
Psy.D., at the Counseling Center 
at 410-516-8278. 


“Branches, Bristles & Batteries 
Exhibition” will run from June 
10, 2001, through May 5, 2002, at 
the corner of Lombard and Greene 
Sts. Brushella, the tooth fairy, 
leads you through toothbrushes 
through history. Learn proper 
tooth-friendly foods and how to 
remove sticky plaque with two in- 
teractive stations. For more in- 
formation, call 410-706-0600 or 
visit www.dentalmuseum.org. 


Remnants of Antiquity: Coptic 
Textiles from Early featuring 
nearly eighty Coptic textiles from 
4th through 13th century Egypt 
will run at the Baltimore Museum 
of Art until March 17, 2002. For 
more information, call 410-396- 
6314. 


The Art of War and Peace will 
run at the American Visionary Art 


Museum until September 1, 2002. 
Seventh exhibition featuring im- 
ages, sculptures and textile works 
created by peace visionaries, uto- 
pians, soldiers, civilians and wit- 
nesses to hate crimes and geno- 
cide. For more information, call 
410-244-1900. 


The Baltimore Colts: Almost Re- 
ligion will run at the Babe Ruth 
Birthplace and Museum until 
March 31, 2002. An all new ex- 
hibit focusing on the 35-year tra- 
dition of the Baltimore Colts. For 
more information, call 410-727- 
1539: 


Racing Style: The Woodlawn 
Vase and the Preakness will run 
at the Maryland Historical Soci- 


- ety until May 31, 2002. Displays 


photographs, a print and paint- 
ings honoring the history of horse 
racing in Maryland, as well as the 
silver trophy presented annually 
to the Preakness Stakes winner. 
For more information, call 410- 
685-3750. 





A Perfect Match 





JEWISH OVUM DONOR NEEDED 


We are a loving couple who, ufter years of trying, 

are unable to have a child. We are seeking a 
healthy, intelligent Jewish woman with an open mind 
and big heart, between 21-30, who can help us have the 
child we yearn for, We prefer a woman with fair 
coloring, 5°3” or taller. We are offering $10,000 
compensation, plus expenses. Please contact our agent: 





800-264-8828 or dar] erfectmatch.com 10 


















Take the Kaplan 


10 Question Challenge! 


At this free event, you’ll try 10 Tough Questions and 
learn 10 Winning Strategies from a Kaplan MCAT expert 
to help you succeed on test day. 


Baltimore Kaplan Center 
May 22, 2002 ¢ 7pm - 8:30pm _ 


Reserve your seat! Take the Kaplan Challenge and 
find out if you’re ready to the real thing. 


KAPLAN 


* MCAT is a registered trademark of the Association of American Medical Colleges.’ 


How would you score? 


-800-KAP-TEST 
_ kaptest.com 
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Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 
and Eddie’s Market 

(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558). 
Win $10 worth of munchies. 
Must redeem within 30 days. 





Well, the time has finally come. The QM’s reign of triviality is 
about to come toanend. While, on the one hand, QM is saddened 
by the fact there are so many quiz topics she never got around to 
(The Cartoon Quiz, The Meaning of Life Quiz, The T&A Quiz), on 
the other hand she is quite looking forward toa future that doesn’t 
involve wading through the Internet at 4 am, looking for Jim 
Henson’s middle name or the chemical name for peyote. Don’t 
get her wrong — the QM truly, honestly and thoroughly enjoyed 
her time as Queen of the Very Last Page, but after two years, she is 
ready to bestow that title upon another worthy undergraduate. 

That is to say, she is ready after this one final quiz. After two 
years of pontificating on such diverse topics as pirates, muppets, 
and Dr. Seuss, the QM decided that for this, her last quiz, she 
would whip up the quiz that you have undoubtedly been waiting 
for: The QM Quiz. Not that she flatters herself overmuch into 
thinking that she is as interesting as Edward Teach or Kermit the 
Frog. (Maybe as interesting as Pepe the King Prawn, or Fozzie 
Bear, tops.) She just decided that, if she was not going to reveal 
herself outright, she would at least reveal the inner nature of her 
soul. Or something like that. 

It’s been quite a long haul — two years, 40 quizzes, and 545 
questions — all combining for hours of third-person entertainment. 
She has very much enjoyed her tenure as the most anonymous 
person on campus, and she hopes that you will enjoy this — her final 
venture into the seamy underbelly of the trivial world, herlasthurrah, 
her ultimum opus, her closing quiz : The Quiz Master Quiz! 

Get your answers in by 5:00 p.m. on Tuesday. You can bring 
them in to the office, e-mail them to news.letter@jhu.edu, or fill 
out the quiz online (at http://www.jhunewsletter.com). The win- 
ner gets $10 worth of goodies from our sponsors, Eddie’s Market 
and Eddie’s Liquors on the 3100 block of St. Paul. 


1. Even though the QM honestly enjoyed most of her four 
years here at Hopkins, she is definitely ready for the real world. At 
least, - she hopes she is. For over three years, the QM has had her 
heart set on certain post-graduation plans, and now she is wait- 
ing, waiting, waiting to see if she will be able to put her plans into 
action. These long-harbored plans involve volunteering with a 
government organization developed under President Kennedy in 
1961, whereby idealistic Americans of-all ages are dispatched to 
less fortunate areas around the globe, where they spend two years 
involved in grass-roots projects designed to get the developing 
world on its feet. What is the name of this world-renowned and 
widely-respected organization which the QM hopes to join? 


_ 2. Inher years at Hopkins, the QM has taken good classes and 
bad classes, terrific classes and classes that made her want to pry 
her brain out of her skull with a broken whiskey bottle. Of the 
latter, the QM has tried (and to a large extent, succeeded) in 
forcing the experience from her memory. As for the hands-down 
best class she has had the pleasure to attend, she is doing her 
damnedest to retain every syllable of knowledge attained therein. 
Class number 379.502. A laid-back language class, the QM spent 
three ofher four semesters here at Hopkins learning to read, write, 
and speak a language which is primarily spoken in East Africa. 
The class was, as the QM has learned to say, “nzuri sana.” What 
language did the QM study during her time at Hopkins? 


> 


3. The QM, she has never been one for the staid and formal. 
Sure, grey, black and beige are nice, but lemon, lime and tangerine 
are nicer (both the colors and the fruits, beige in particular always 
leaves a dusty taste in the QM’s mouth). She is often so enchanted 
with bright colors and glossy magazine spreads that she com- 
pletely forgets that “fun” doesn’t always equal “functional.” (For 
instance, who ever heard of a computer without a disk drive?) 
Thus said, who can guess what kind of computer the QM bought 
for her college career, the first model of which was just coming out 
when the she matriculated at JHU? 


4, If the QM’s major advisor is Professor Steven Dixon, then 
what is the QM’s major? 


5. Does the QM tempt fate by stepping on the seal in Gilman 
Hall? 








a 
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6. The QM likes to brag about a lot of things — her frightening 
wit, her amazing intellect, her naturally pleasant odor— but one 
of her most common bragging rights is the fact that one of the cast 
members of MTV’s The Real World : “Chicago” lives in the house 
behind her parents’ house. This cast member is the standard 
straight, white, All-American male (dimples, football, Princeton) 
who has spent most of the season fretting about his burgeoning 
relationship with a Big Easy beauty (note: “Big Easy” does not 


equal “fat ho”), and how that relationship might affect his girl- 
friend. Whatis the first name of the QM’s now-famous neighbor? 


7. What state does the QM reluctantly refer to as “home?” 


8. Another thing the QM likes to brag about is all the famous 
people that went to her highschool _alltwo ofthem. One penned 
the highly overrated autobiography A Heartbreaking Work of 
Staggering Genius, while the other has made a name for himself 
starring in such movies as Swingers, The Cell and Psycho. Name 
the two celebrities who trod the same hallowed high schoolhalls as 
the QM. 


9. What is the name of the QM’s high school? 

10. Even though this season has been about as funny as dental 
construction without nitrous oxide, the QM’s favorite television 
show is The Simpsons. Perhaps her favorite all-time episode is the 
monorail episode, in which an inverted caboose (no, just kidding 
-a monorail) is built in Springfield. What is the name of the fast- 
talking character who sells his monorail to Springfield, and who 
lent his voice to the character? 


11. This past Intersession, the QM took a trip to the rainforests of 
South America, where she was lucky enough to get a real-life glimpse 
ofher most favorite animal inthe world. While mostoftherainforest’s 
quadrupedial inhabitants run deeper into the undergrowth atthe first 
sight, sound, or smell of human beings, the QM’s favorite animal sat 
coolly in the canopy, barely seeming to take note of the college 
students milling around its tree. While the QM would like to flatter 
herself, and think that this animal kept such a steady pose because it 
knew she was taking a picture, deep down, she knows that, really, it 
didn’t move for her because it rarely moves at all. 

This animal, which comes in a two-toed and three-toed variety, 
is the slowest mammals on earth (top speed: 0.7 mph). Itisso slow 
that algae grows in its fur. The QM sleeps with a stuffed version of 
the real thing, named Clive. What is the QM’s favorite animal? 


12. It was through an Intersession “class” that the QM was able 
see the animal mentioned in question 12. What country wasit that 
this “class” visited? 


13. For Spring Break, the QM went down to an organic farm in 
Virginia, where she spent her week flipping compost, digging water 


- barsand trying to run downababy goat named Chicken. She wasable 


to spend time on the farm through an organization by which willing 
workersare invited to spend some time harvesting on the homestead, 
where their efforts are rewarded with a free place to stay and all the 
fresh vegetables they can stomach. Although centered in Canada, 
there are participating farms all over the world. What is this 
organization’s acronym, and what does it stand for? 


Tie breaker: What is the QM’s name? 


Answers to Last Week’s Quiz: 
1. Mondo Trasho; Hairspray 


2. Harris Glenn Milstead a ; 
3. flaming : Tennille. 
4. Steve Lofton and Roger Croteau 

5. Coley Laffoon 

6. HRC (Human Rights Campaign) and NGLTF (National Gay 
and Lesbian Task 

Force) 

7. Tinky Winky 

8. Oscar Wilde 

9. Karoly Maria Benkert 

10. upside-down pink triangle 

11. Take Back Maryland 

12. GRID; Gay Related Immuno Deficiency 
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